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FRANCISCAN ART OF EDUCATION* 


T. FRANCIS was neither Teacher nor Master; yet, he 
exercised a world-wide influence over his contemporaries 
in the field of education. He was not seated in the 

cathedra with an air of superiority and complacency; nor issued 
pretentious directives to his fellows. Rather, wholly wrapt in 
God, he knelt at the sacred fountainhead of living waters; thus 
replenished, gave drink to all who thirsted and came to him. 
The secret of his success was his seraphic love, his simple-hearted 
modesty, and his heroic striving for great heights. This inalien- 
able heritage, he bequeathed to his faithful followers. His God- 
inebriated spirit lived on in his foundation, working its theology 
and spirituality into a pattern all its own. If, therefore, we find 
it proper to speak of a Franciscan Art of Education, we do not 
boast of a specific trend in the pedagogical science, to be spread 
out on the public market of world opinion. Rather, are we think- 
ing of something peculiarly modest; something that is, in fact, 
obvious and, in reality, nothing other than our common Christian 


duty to co-operate in the work of bringing the souls of our youth 
to full maturity. 


Though scholar of renown, though master of all the methods 
of pedagogy, an educator without love is nothing but a school- 
master. And if his eloquence were irresistible, his personality 
fascinating, and his private life exemplary, he would indeed elicit 
admiration, and possibly imitation, but he would not be an edu- 
cator by the grace of God. Into the sanctuary of the youthful 
soul, only that love enters which comes from Heaven and moves 
toward Heaven. Youth wants to grow in body, and in mind 
and heart as well. God alone is the essence and the welling 
fountainhead of this sacred love. From this love, Francis drew 
life and energy. He was called the great Lover, not merely 
because his love was strong and ardent, but because it was super- 
natural. Franciscan Theology, harking back to Augustine and 


*Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., translated this article from the German. 
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the old mystics, possesses the characteristic that articulates this 
love with singular emphasis. As the history of theological 
development reveals, it was Franciscan Theology that set the 
heart of theology in its rightful place. In his Intinerarium, which 
leads upward step by step to the knowledge of God, St. Bona- 
venture points out how the human mind rises from the knowl- 
edge of the one and only God Who possesses the plenitude of 
power, of causality, of absolute perfection, to the knowledge of 
the Christian God Who is love and overflowing goodness itself. 
Far from ruling creation from a throne enveloped in frosty 
solitude, He possesses within Himself an infinitely blissful life 
of creative, diffusive, and world-embracing love. 


Upon this infinite outpouring of divine love, the educator 
must draw if he desires to give his pupils more than the frame- 
work of knowledge and directives of morality. At this burning 
furnace, he must warm himself and others, lest senility and 
weariness of life overtake them. To this living harmony of 
the Triune God, he must attune his ears in order that he may 


find the proper word which will take fire in young souls and 
make them enthusiastic for what is right. He who is called 
to stir and guard the sacred flame in youthful souls may not 
himself appear burnt out and darksome. We, too, have come 


to cast fire upon the earth, and what will we but that it be 
kindled (Luke 12, 49). 


Even as our infinite, heavenly Father gives, by generation to 
His eternal Son, the very highest Good, His absolutely perfect 
divine Nature, so also must we joyfully and generously com- 
municate what we possess. The truths which we give out must 
bring joy to ourselves. We must train the young people 
entrusted to us to go forth as sharers and stewards of our own 
spiritual riches, even as the Father, without beginning, brings 
forth His divine Son as the sharer of His bliss and “the bright- 
ness of His glory,” and together with Him breathes forth the 
Holy Spirit. When the educator presents divine truths, his 
attendants should sense that they give joy to himself, and that 
his happiness increases as they take root, blossom, and bring 
forth fruit in others. Should he meet with only partial, if 
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not total, lack of appreciation—and where will this not occur?— 
he must not give way to frosty sullenness or yield to offended 
vanity and reckless impatience. Love is long-suffering and 
kind. In circumstances such as these, even Christ, when He 
labored on earth, would console Himself and His disciples with 
hope in that Spirit of Truth and Love Who patiently assembles 
the little things in the human soul and nurses the heavenly 
seedling until it takes firm root. He is and remains our Master 
Educator. We invoke Him before and after the lesson. The 
educator, Who is his humble assistant, will not fail to implore 
His help upon his charges. For as long as He is in command, 
what harm is there in human failures? 


In striking fashion, Francis showed the power of his God- 
given charity in dealing with so-called difficult cases, no less 
than in correcting the erring and raising up the fallen. Not 
in vain had he been to school with the kindly Master, the 
Word Incarnate; not in vain had he followed the Crucified to 
La Verna’s heights. But then, it was and still is his wish that 
the heirs of his spirit perpetuate the work of his seraphic love. 
And this applies foremost to those who are entrusted with the 
education of youth. Unswervingly, they must stand for disci- 
pline and order, but never lower themselves to gloomy zealotry 
or fossilized bureaucracy. For these evils, there is a remedy: a 
loving glance at the Creator of nature or, better still, a deeper 
insight into the mystery of creation as set forth by the theolo- 
gians of our Order. Mark with what reverence for the divinely 
established laws of nature Bonaventure proceeds to show in his 
Breviloquium and Itinerarium, and also in his Commentary on 
the Sentences, how the Almighty, in His wisdom, set in order 
the things He had taken from nothing and how, in His love, 
He adorned them with beauty. In reading these pages, one 
senses the warm breath of his God-filled and nature-loving 
spirit, his reverence for the sacred majesty of order, and his 
joy in the beauty of what is good and right. 


To a still higher degree does all this apply to the moral 
order and to that golden rule of right which is to guide us 
through this labyrinth of earthly conflicts; namely, the laws 
of God. Hence, the Franciscan educator produces his master- 
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piece when he succeeds in imbuing his charges with a sincere 
and loving reverence for the will of the Most High, and a 
hearty enthusiasm for order both in the natural and supernatural 
sphere. It is a mistake to force upon the young man those 
precepts which tend to his sanctification; rather, he must be 
trained to grow into them, as it were, organically. The dynamic 
trend in the Franciscan pattern does not suffer the brutal 
suppression of nature; no, it calls for an overall fostering of its 
growth until the ripe fruit is garnered in the high heavens in 
the eternal fulfillment of its personality. Needless to say, the 
hand that bestows favors may also inflict punishment. The 
superior who, in the eyes of his subjects, elevates obedience to 
an office of honor, and order to a state of beauty, can well afford 
to make great, yea, the very greatest demands. This all the 
more, if he is not a driver, but a high-minded lover of liberty. 
The upward growth of rational nature must be free and volun- 
tary. Besides, an innocuous wild sprout is always better than 
complete cessation and decay of organic life. This applies with 
equal force to the ethical order. Nature has its minor irregu- 
larities, and every earnestly striving youth has his peculiarities. 
To bear with these and to turn them into good is far more 
difficult and meritorious than violently to suppress them. 


Freedom and joy are as needful to growing youths as sun- 
shine is to plant life. May we never deny them these gifts of 
God. Francis stood out as a harbinger of joy to humanity, 
and, for that very reason, he became a skillful moulder of human 
life. His bare exterior life was overgrown with the ivy of 
cheerful frugality. It is well to recall that a refreshing, sunny 
atmosphere always permeated the lowly cells of Franciscan 
scholars. Let us, therefore, leave to young people their innocent 
joy—and even their harmless pranks. While the warm, the gentle 
hand that befriends may chastise as it sees fit, the cold, haggard 
hand of the surly and morose hurts wherever it touches. He 
who gives much may demand much. If we are generous in 
giving, we may as well be bold in demanding. 


Neither among his predecessors nor contemporaries do we 
find anyone who laid as much stress upon the formative value 
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of good example as Francis did. Even as an illiterate layman, 
he achieved more by his life than his words. The reason was 
because, in humility and utter disregard for the opinions of men, 
he pursued his high ideal, and remained unharmed by the sicken- 
ing breath of the whims of worldly standards. Only he can exer- 
cise the apostolate of good example who is truly humble, and here- 
in Francis excelled without question. It is fair to conclude that 
those of his followers who are charged with the responsible 
work of the education of youth will succeed in proportion as 
they reach their Father’s ideal. Vainglory and the seraphic 
art of education exclude each other in the same manner as 
idolatry and divine worship. He who seeks himself is certain 
not to find the souls of others; least of all, the souls of the young. 
Youth wants champions and pioneers, not self-sufficient, tired 
old men. For that reason, tutors must possess an equal share 
of modesty and progressiveness. He who considers himself 
perfect, surrenders his higher life to the grave. How can 
such a one assume the role of stimulating and directing the lives 
of others? Like a fool, he struts about on a sand hill and 
exclaims: I have reached the highest point! But, meanwhile, 
the happy throng of youthful wanderers presses upward from 
one height to another. 


Nietzsche had good reason when he scornfully chastised 
the attitude of wretched connivance in those who seem sick of 
virtue and tired of progress, who swell up with vanity, and stifle 
all growth and activity. The Franciscan ideal of poverty, if 
properly understood in its spiritual value, does not suffer such 
offshoots in the growth of the soul. In the spiritual, ethical 
spheres, the true educator must retain the consciousness of his 
native poverty, and in the domain of religion that of his absolute 
dependence and necessary reliance on God. Magnanimous in 
his disregard for changeable riches, he will seek only values 
that are eternal. Little as he is, a true Friar Minor, he does not 
aspire to futile, despotic lordship over his fellows; no, he aims 
at the higher development toward the perfection of personality 
in the blessed realms above. Thus, he is, as David of Augusburg 
puts it, “a beggar at the gate of heaven,” always searching, 
striving, and finally grasping his goal. ‘The courage to dare, the © 
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desire to achieve, and humility coupled with piety, sustain the 
soul of the educator, and endear to him the hearts of the young. 
We not only want a dynamic force in our Theology; we also 
hope to find in our asceticism a directive that is full of energy 
and conducive to healthy growth. This is a sacred tradition 
with us Franciscans, and a timely program for our youth. This 
flame must penetrate and transfuse the Franciscan educator, 
because it carries the note, not of modernity, but of the spirit 
of Christianity. 


The master stroke of Franciscan Education is the insistence 
on the requisite authority, coupled with genuine kindness, humil- 
ity, and respect for the liberty of others. Not every one 
succeeds in this, and no one attains perfection, but all must 
strenuously strive for it as long as they hold responsibility. 
Success is assured in proportion as the educator seeks to establish 
a filial and ideal relationship with God and his superiors. 
Francis was the most reverent and submissive Religious. His 
reverence for the Triune God made him bend down into the 
dust, but it also raised him up again to the liberty of the children 
of God. In this is found a real service, because it loves and 
makes allowance, and does not tear down. He was a mighty 
reformer, but not a revolutionary; a frank critic even of abuses 
in the Church, and yet her most faithful and obedient son. In 
the course of years, the wings of his fiery, forward, darting spirit 
were somewhat restrained,—it is true, by consecrated hands—but 
his free and sturdy soul attempted even greater heights. With 
reverence, he received the wounds, inflicted in his submission, 
as tokens of his likeness to Christ, and he buried them lovingly 
in his bleeding heart, even as he bore the stigmata on his weakened 
body. But as our stigmatized Saint he has bequeathed to us 
his immortal Canticle of the Sun, and that luminous and vibrant 
world-outlook that permeates its very line. 


The authority of the educator is a solemn vote of confidence 
by the great Master-Teacher of mankind, a bright resplendence 
of divine Fatherhood. The teacher must exercise it in the good- 
ness of the eternal Father, in the long-suffering of the Incarnate 
Son, in the burning zeal of the Holy Spirit. Once he has stood 
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the strenuous test of wholehearted, manful submission, he is able, 
also, to inspire those who are entrusted to him. In this there is 
need of plain dealing and piety rather than of self-assertiveness 
and caprice. Youths have a tendency to stress personal pecu- 
liarities, and demand that individualities be respected. This right 
cannot be altogether denied them, even though frequently they 
go too far, because they lack experience and maturity. It is 
the educator’s duty not to suppress, but to elevate the individual 
peculiarity of every one. This costs more labor and self-denial 
than does the forced routine of personal opinions and tastes. 
Yet, even the divine Educator allows the pure spirits to possess 
their individual qualities; nay more, He has so endowed them. 
Franciscan Philosophy demands a thorough understanding of 
the individual in nature, and this is among its most enviable 
characteristics. 


It is precisely on this score that the ‘ascetic may never abandon 
his pattern. He must live what he was taught. Clear and pure 
must this striking note ring forth, but never shall it cause a 
discord. Here is the most telling test for the Franciscan Edu- 
cator; namely, that he demonstrate to his pupils by word and 
deed how each one should attune his instrument to the harmony 
of the community ensemble and skillfully fit his part into the 
sublime symphony of the Blessed Trinity. “Be you perfect 
as also your heavenly Father is perfect,” is the summons of the 
Preacher on the Mount. This is our ultimate aim from which 
none of our charges may depart or be distracted. This is 
where all efforts of personal developn:ent must meet, the educator 
in the front line of his charges. 


Steep is the heaven-towering rock of the ideal; hard to climb 
and not without peril are the roads that lead thither. The 
“arduum”, which is the soaring height of the True, the Right, 
and the Beautiful, plays an important role in Franciscan Ascet- 
icism, above all in the works of St. Bonaventure. How could 
it be otherwise! Was not Francis a champion tourist, an idealist 
who knew no boundaries, who all his life was scaling summit after 
summit? When still a youth, he sought to emulate the prudent 
merchant. He set out to exchange his wares for articles of 
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greater values until, at last, he surrendered all to gain the pearl 
of great price. Through many windings, though always certain 
of its aim, his life moves upward to the Most High—an Excelsior 
of unrelenting courage, regardless of tiring feet and a bleeding 
heart. After him marches the youthful army of his sons, under 
the leardership of the Franciscan Educator. His is the role of 
a mountaineer, a fearless climber of the loftiest heights. In 
genial companionship, he must train his young recruits, like the 
sportsman who, to gain a victory, exerts himself with unbending 
will. “Many exercise the body, few the will,” writes Bonaven- 
ture, and this saying is of great significance today. The one 
thing we must do, while not leaving the other undone. The 
latter is more important than the former; in fact, in our pattern 
a strong and healthy physique serves as a powerful means towards 
the strengthening of the intellectual and moral faculties. A 
tried sportsman is always a man of will power, and, if he be a 
Christian, a valiant competitor for the laurels that never fade. 
He feels the constant urge for new victories, and, what is more 
important, for new and more daring flights toward his ideal. 
He is the very opposite of the vain amateur who does things 
that he may shine, who climbs high mountains that he may boast 
of the feat, rather than sink his own little self into the grandiose 
vista before him and God’s marvelous creation around him. 


The Franciscan Educator must never cease stimulating youth 
towards aiming higher and higher; never grow weary enticing 
them to pass on from summit to summit. Surely, the young 
man should rejoice in his success, not because it is his accomplish- 
ment, but because it is right and good. The mountaineer, too, 
will fix his tent upon some craggy outpost to rest there and feast 
his eyes on the vista thus obtained. But then new mountain 
giants arise in the distance, and again he sets out, fired by the 
desire to reach them. Franciscan Idealism is insatiable. The 
poorest and lowliest among the saints was also the most ardent 
in the race towards the supernal mark. There is no time to build 
tabernacles by the wayside; not even on Thabor did the Lord 
give leave to his disciples. We are always on our way to the 
ideal; we are yearning, striving, struggling forward, “pilgrims 
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and strangers on earth”, as in his Testament Francis admonished 
his disciples both of the world and the cloister. 


The Franciscan Educator should emulate an experienced travel- 
ing companion. Surrounded by the youthful aspirants in his 
care, he marches stoutly and cheerily forward along the steep 
and stony roads which he has walked so often on his way to 
the rugged heights ahead. He is not the sullen driver that 
forces his men forward while he chooses to stay behind. When 
danger looms, he stretches forth his hand to warn and guide; if 
any one falter through fatigue or weariness, he cheers him up, 
while holy zeal makes him forget his own exhaustion. He teaches 
him to brace himself, and gather new strength from his failure. 
When the top is reached, he finds new courage both for him- 
self and his companions at the sight of the glorious vistas and 
the heights that lie ahead. He leaves no room for selfish grati- 
fication; rather, he diverts the attention away from the vain idol- 
worship of the Ego to the true and genuine joy in what is good, 
true, and beautiful. In the sublime and profoundly spiritual 
Franciscan teaching concerning the God-head, he has learned 
that, oblivious of himself, he must submerge in the sacred and 
eternal source of absolute perfection. In holy awe, we turn our 
wondering gaze to the divine Persons Who in their ineffable com- 
munion possess the full enjoyment of the divine essence. In the 
contemplation of this sublime mystery, how can mortal man find 
satisfaction in his own miserable successes, and restrain his admi- 
ration for the majestic dignity of what he seeks: Right in itself 
and for its own sake? High above all earthly accomplishments, 
there thrones the Ideal even as the sun thrones over the earth, 


and like the sun it must penetrate with light and warmth all 
created being. 


Numerous are the lessons that the educator may derive from 
the Franciscan world outlook. But since he is faced with what 
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is properly termed “arduum”, it follows that it will make extra- 
ordinary demands upon his idealism. Much is gained and more 
to be obtained towards the education of youth if, to say the 
least, we find ourselves on the way to our Ideal. 


Dr. F. IMLE 


Werl in Westfalen, 
Germany. 


The author of this learned article, Dr. Fanny Imle, was born April 2, 1878. 
Through her intense study of philosophy and the social sciences, Dr. Imle has 
been led to the Catholic Faith. Although almost completely blind, Dr. Imle, a 
fervent member of the Third Order of Saint Francis, has written several works 
concerning the doctrine of Saint Bonaventure and the Franciscan School. Some 
of these books include: Die Theologie des hl. Bonaventura 1931. Gott und 
Geist. Das Zusamenwirken des geschaffenen und ungeschaffenen Geistes im 
héberen Erkenntnisakt nach Bonaventura 1934. Das geistliche Leben nach der 
Lebre des hl. Bonaventura 1939. Several other works are ready for print. In 
the bombing attack on Paderborn, March, 1945, Dr. Imle lost her home and 
property.—Ed. 





THE INCARNATION — A SUPREME EXALTATION 
FOR CHRIST ACCORDING TO 
ST. JOHN DAMASCENE 


N PREVIOUS STUDIES, we have examined the writings 

I of St. Irenaeus, St. Athanasius, and St. Cyril of Alexandria 

with the view of ascertaining their stand in regard to the 

ends of the Incarnation of the Eternal Word.t We found that 

these three eminent Doctors of the Church are in no way opposed 

to the Franciscan doctrine of the Absolute Primacy of Christ 

Jesus, but teach it in many varied ways. In the present study, we 

purpose to examine the writings of St. John Damascene, who was 
a close follower of the three Fathers just mentioned. 


In his time, the doctrine of Christ’s Incarnation and redemption 
was a fairly well settled matter. Besides, St. John was chiefly 
concerned with the controversy on image worship. Conse- 


quently, we do not find long treatises on the Incarnation in his 
works. Nevertheless, by combing them we can gather that he 
held, as his predecessors, much the same in regard to Christ’s 
Absolute Primacy. 


Gop’s Goopness Is THE END oF CREATION AND 
OF THE INCARNATION 


More than once, St. John tells us that God created this world 
and all creatures because of His immense goodness. 


God who is good and altogether good and more than good, 
who is goodness throughout, by reason of the exceeding riches 
of His goodness did not suffer Himself alone, that is, His nature, 
to be good, with no other to participate therein, but because of 
this He made first the spiritual and heavenly powers, next the 
visible and sensible universe, then man with his spiritual and 


1. FRANCISCAN STUDIES, V (1945), 3-20; 114-137; VI (1946), 30-53; 
171-194; VIL (1947), 1-25. 
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sentient nature. All things, therefore, which He made share in 
His goodness in respect to their existence.* 


This same immense goodness of God moved Him, so to speak, 
to will the Incarnation and the redemption. 


In the bowels of His mercy He became man, and in all things 
like unto us, save sin, and was united to our nature. As we had 
not preserved His image, He himself came to unite Himself to 
our poor nature, to purify us, to make us incorruptible, and 
again share in His Godhead. ... This is why by His In- 
carnation, His Baptism, His Passion, and His Resurrection, He 
delivered mankind from the sin of its first parent, from death 
also and corruption, and became the principle of our resurrec- 
tion and the perfect model of our life. God gave us His Son 
out of His great love for us.* 


Curist Was ETERNALLY IN Gop’s PLAN 


God had a preconceived plan of all created things.” Among 
His creatures who were in an especial manner predestined is the 
Mother of Christ. 


For she being preordained by the eternal prescient counsel of 
God and imaged forth and proclaimed in diverse images and 
discourses of the prophets through the Holy Spirit, sprang at 
the predetermined time from the root of David, according to the 
promises that were made to him.® 


She, the chosen one of the ancient race, by a predetermined 
counsel and the good pleasure of God the Father—who had be- 
gotten Thee (Christ) eternally and in an immaterial manner— 
brought Thee forth in the latter times, Thou art appropriation 
and salvation, justice and redemption, life of life, light of light, 


2. De fide orthodoxa, 1. 4, c. 13 (P. G., 94, 1136C). For the translation of 
this work we used that of Rev. S. D. F. Salmond in A Select Library of Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers (New York, The Christian Literature Company, 1899), 
but we made changes wherever it seemed advisable. See also 1. 2, c. 2 (P. G., 
94, 864C-1865A). 

3. Ibid., 1. 4, c. 13 (P. G., 94, 1137B). 

4. In I Corinth. 15:4 (P. G., 95, 689). 

5. Orationes pro sacris imaginibus, 1, n. 10 (P. G., 94, 1240D); see also III, n. 
19 (1340C). The translation is by Mary H. Allies (London, Baber, 1898). 

6. De fid. orth. 1. 4, c. 14 (P. G., 94, 1156A). 
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and true God of true God . . . The Father predestined her . . .7 


If Mary were so predestined from all eternity, certainly, by 
a more cogent reason, Christ was predestined from all eternity. 
True, St. John does not state that Mary was predestined prior 
to God’s foreknowledge of sin, but that seems to be implied. 
Why should he stress the eternal predestination of Mary, whom 
he so eloquently extolled elsewhere as all holy and sinless, if 
she were willed merely as a consequence of the sin of Adam? 
If Mary were predestined before the foreknowledge of sin, so 
was Christ. 


Curist Was WILLED ror His Own EXAtTATION AND GLORY 


The Incarnation was a tremendous grace, and a marvelous 
exaltation for Christ. The human nature of Christ was deified by 
the very hypostatic union. 


For the Word Himself became flesh, having been in truth 
conceived of the Virgin, but coming forth as God with the 
assumed nature, which, as soon as He was brought forth into 
being, was deified, so that these three things took place simulta- 
neously: the assumption of our nature, the coming into being, 
and the deification of the assumed nature of the Word . . . who 
(God) deified the nature that He assumed, while the union 
preserved these things that were united just as they were while 
being united. For Christ is the Son of the living God whom 
the Father anointed with the Holy Spirit; in the words of holy 
David, “Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the 
oil of gladness above thy fellows.”® 


The deification of Christ’s human nature was not through a 
confusion of natures, but through union. 


Fer through the union in subsistence the flesh is said to be 
deified and to become God and to be equally God with the 
Word; and God the Word is said to be made flesh, and to become 


7. In Dormitionem B. M. V., I, n. 3 (P. G., 96, 701D-704A). The translation 
is by Mary H. Allies. 

8. De fid. orth. 1. 3, c. 12 (P. G., 94, 1032B). 

9. Ibid. 1. 4, c. 9 (P. G., 94, 1120B-1121A). 
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man, and is called creature and last: not in the sense that the 
two natures are converted into one compound nature . . . but 
in the sense that the two natures are united in subsistence and 
permeate one another without confusion or transmutation.’® 


The Eucharistic Body of Christ is also deified.** Because of 
the deification of Christ’s human nature, He is called Christ; 
that is, the anointed. 


Further, by the word Christ, we understand the name of sub- 
sistence, not in the sense of one kind, but as signifying the 
existence of two natures. For in His own person He is anointed 
Himself; as God anointing His Body with His own divinity, and 
as man being anointed. For He is Himself both God and Man. 
And the divinity is the anointing of His humanity.” 


In another long passage, he argues from St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen, St. Athanasius, and St. Cyril of Alexandria that before the 
Incarnation the Word was not called Christ; only through the 
Incarnation did He get that name.”* 


Our Doctor tells us that the deification of Christ took place 
in order “that He might elevate our nature, and make us partakers 
of His divine nature.”** That is true chiefly of Christ’s human 
nature. The very first purpose of the Incarnation was to deify 
the individual human nature of Christ. Twice, St. John dis- 
tinguishes between the Incarnation as an exaltation of Christ, 
and the Incarnation as far as it was an emptying in passible flesh. 


For when our discourse deals with the higher aspect, we speak 
of the deification of the flesh and His assumption of the Word 
and exceeding exaltation and so forth, making manifest the 
riches that are added to the flesh from the union and natural con- 
junction with the most high God the Word. And when our 
discourse deals with the lower aspect, we speak of the Incarna- 


10. Ibid., 1. 4, c. 18 (P. G., 94, 1184C); cf. 1. 3, c. 17 (94, 1068B-1069A); 1. 3, 
c. 19 (94, 1080D-1081A). 


11. Ibid., 1. 4, c. 13 (P. G., 94, 1148A, 1149AB). 
12. Ibid., 1. 3, c. 3. (P. G., 94, 989B). 

13. Ibid., |. 4, c. 6 (P. G., 94, 1122, 1113). 

14. Pro sacris imaginibus, I, n. 4 (P. G., 94, 1236B). 
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tion of God the Word, His becoming man, His emptying of 
Himself, His poverty, His humility. For these and such like 
are imposed upon the Word and God through the admixture 
with humanity.1® 


We are hardly stretching the thought of St. John if we say 
that Christ was always willed because of the exaltation, but sin 
made Him also accept the humiliation. This thought is quite in 
keeping with that of his predecessors, St. Athanasius and St. 
Cyril of Alexandria. He must be interpreted in the light of their 
writings, which he paged very frequently and to which he 
refers. 


Of course, the deification of Christ as the Son of God meant 
the enjoyment of eternal glory, of which Christ was never 
deprived, not even in this world. 


Even though, therefore, that holy body was never devoid of 
divine glory, but was perfectly enriched by the glory of the 
invisible Deity, so that the glory of the Word and of the flesh 
was one and the same. Nevertheless, since this glory remained 
unseen because of the visible body, the Invisible One made a 
revelation to those who, because of the bonds of the flesh, were 
not able to grasp the things that were invisible even to the angels. 
And so He was transfigured . . .16 


Such a masterpiece of divine glory was hardly predestined only 
after the knowledge of sin, and, primarily, as a remedy against 
sin. 


Curist Is Our MEpIAToR 


Jesus, who deified His own human nature, which is exactly 
like ours, also deified our nature. The natural Son of God who 
became Man in our flesh also made us sons of God. 


Thou didst deliver the world from the aberrations of many 
gods and didst make men the children of God, partakers of Thy 
divine glory. Thou didst raise the human race which was con- 


15. De fid. orth. |. 4, c. 18 (P. G., 94, 1184B); see also 1184D and 1185A. 


16. Homilia in Transfigurationem Domini, n. 12 (P..G., 96, 564BC); ef. 
De fid. orth., |. 4, c. 18 (94, 1188B). 
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demned to hell above all power and majesty, and in Thy person 
it is seated on the King’s eternal throne.*” 


From the time that God the Word became flesh, He was as 
we are in everything except sin, and of our nature without con- 
fusion. He has deified our flesh forever, and we are in every 
deed sanctified through His Godhead and the union of His 
flesh with it. From the time that God, the Son of God, impas- 
sible by reason of His Godhead, chose to suffer voluntarily, He 
wiped out our debt, also paying for us a most full and noble 
ransom. We are truly free through the sacred blood of the Son 
pleading for us with the Father . . . and since we have been born 


again of water and the Spirit, we are truly sons and heirs of 
God."® 


For since He bestowed on us His own image and His own 
Spirit, and we did not keep them safe, He Himself took a share 
in our poor and weak nature, in order that He might cleanse us 
and make us incorruptible and establish us once more as par- 
takers of His divinity. For it was fitting that, not only the first 
fruits of our nature should partake in the higher good, but every 
man who wished it, and that a second birth should take place 
that the nourishment should be new and suitable to the birth, 
and thus the measure of perfection be attained. Through His 
birth, that is, His Incarnation, and Baptism, and Passion and 
Resurrection, He delivered our nature from the sin of our first 
parent and death and corruption, and became the first fruits of 
the resurrection, and made Himself the way and the image and 
the pattern, in order that we, too, following in His footsteps, may 
become by adoption what He is Himself by nature, sons and 
heirs of God and joint heirs with Him. He gave us, therefore, 
as I said, a second birth, in order that, just as we who are born 
of Adam are in his image and heirs of the curse and corruption, 
so also, being born of Him, we may be in His likeness and heirs 
of His incorruption and blessing and glory.’® 


In saying it was fitting that not only Christ, the first fruits of 
our nature, should share in the higher goods, he seems to imply 


17. In Dormitionem, I, n. 3 (P. G., 96, 704D-705A). 
18. Pro sacris imaginibus, I, n. 21 (P. G., 94, 1253BC). 
19. De fid. orth., |. 4, c. 13 (P. G., 94, 1137BC); cf. c. 9 (1120B-1121A). 
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that Christ was always predestined to enjoy those higher goods, 
and had never lost them for Himself. We were predestined in 


Him, had lost them through sin, and Christ gives them back to 
us. 


This deification and sonship is attained by mankind by the 
very fact that Christ’s human nature was taken from ours. 
“Through Him human nature rose from the lowest depths of 
the earth higher than the skies, and in His person sat down on the 
throne that His Father had prepared for Him.” That was 
primarily Christ’s own human nature. Again, 


We hold, moreover, that our nature has been raised from the 
dead and has ascended to the heavens and taken its seat at the 
right hand of the Father, not that all the persons of men have 
risen from the dead and taken their seat at the right hand of the 
Father, but that this has happened to the whole of our nature 
in the subsistence of Christ. Verily the holy Apostle says. “God 
hath raised us up together and made us sit together in Christ.” 
(Ephes. 2:6).7% 


The deification of our individual natures, however, docs not con- 
sist merely in the fact that Christ assumed our nature, but also 
in this that He gives grace to each one. It was through grace that 
Adam was deified.?2_ This new Christlike nature that we receive 
must be made more godlike through the practice of -virtues. 
Having spoken of our being sons and gods, St. John continues: 


Now I mean gods and kings and lords not in nature, but as 
rulers and masters of their passions, and as preserving a truthful 
likeness to the divine image according to which they were made 
(for the image of a king is also called a king) and as being united 
to God of their own free will and receiving Him as an indweller 


and becoming by grace through participation with Him what He 
Himself is by nature. 


St. John’s doctrine about deification and sonship is summed 
up in the following passage. 


20. Pro sacris imaginibus, I, n. 18 (P. G., 94, 1249A) 


21. De fid. orth. |. 3, c. 6 (P. G., 94, 1007A); cf. Pro sacris imaginibus, Til, 
n. 26 (94, 1343AB). 


22. De fid. orth, 1. 2, ¢ 12 (P. G., 94, 924A). 
23. Ibid., 1. 4, c. 15 (P. G., 94, 1164B). 
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These (the saints) are they who are made like to God as far 
as possible, of their own free will, and by God’s indwelling, and 
by His abiding grace. They are truly called gods, not by nature, 
but by participation; just as red-hot is called fire, not by nature, 
but by participation in the fire’s action. He says, “Be ye holy, 
because I am holy.”4 


As we have noticed, St. John mentions delivery from sin, 
death, and corruption in this process of deification. But, as we 
said, time and again in the studies on St. Irenaeus, St. Athanasius, 
and St. Cyril, that must be understood as secondary in the order 
of intention, from which the primary intention of deification as 
such is independent. The exaltation of Christ’s human nature 
through the Incarnation was so supreme that God would not 
have willed the Incarnation primarily with dependence on sin. 


Curist Is Our PATTERN 


Above, we heard St. John call Christ not only our Way, but 
also our Image and Pattern. He stresses this divine exemplarism 
frequently when arguing against the image-breakers. The Eternal 


Son is the perfect image of the Father, differing from Him only 
in this: He is Son and not Father. 


An image is a likeness of the original with a certain difference, 
for it is not an exact reproduction of the original. Thus, the 
Son is the living, substantial, unchangeable image of the in- 
visible God, bearing in Himself the whole Father, being in all 
things equal to Him, differing only in being begotten by the 
Father, who is the Begetter; the Son is begotten.”® 


“The Son is the first natural and unchangeable image of the 
invisible God the Father, showing the Father in Himself.” He 
proves this from a number of Scripture texts, and concludes: 
“The Son is the natural image of the Father, except that He is 
begotten and that He is not the Father.”** Besides, “the Holy 
Spirit is the image of the Son... The Holy Spirit is the perfect 


24. Pro sacris imaginibus, Ill, n. 33 (P. G., 94, 1352A). 
25. Ibid. I, n. 9 (P. G., 94, 1240C). 
26. Ibid., Il, n: 18 (P. G., 94, 1337C, 1340AB). 
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and unchangeable image of the Son, differing only in His proces- 
sion.”2" 


Now, the Son is the image of the Father, not merely in His 
divine nature, but also in His human nature. That is clear from 
the fact that St. John uses the passages of Scripture which speak 
of the Son as the God-Man. It is thus that He reveals God to 
us, as we shall see. Consequently, man is made to the image of 
the Son and the Father. Christ who dwells in man gives this 
image to man through the Holy Spirit.”* 


The Son of God became man for the sake of restoring to man 
the image of the Word,” and, in that sense, He was made man 
for the sake of man.*® Moreover, when the Son actually came, 
He was made man according to the image of Adam.** However, 
that does not mean that Christ, as man, was the pattern of man 
only after the fall of Adam was foreseen, and there was need of 
restoring the image. No, Christ as man was the image of man 
from the very beginning, if He was willed primarily for His 
own exaltation. 


The very fact that Christ is the image of God makes Him the 
revealer of God. It was Christ who brought us the safe knowl- 
edge of God;*® God became visible through Christ. 


It is clear that when you contemplate God, who is a pure 
spirit, becoming man for your sake, you will be able to clothe 
Him with the human form. When the Invisible One became 
visible flesh, you may then draw a likeness of His form. When 
He who is a pure spirit, without form or limit, immeasurable in 
the boundlessness of His own nature, existing as God, takes upon 
Himself the form of flesh, then you may draw His likeness and 
show it to anyone willing to contemplate it.** Therefore, (be- 
cause of the hypostatic union) I venture to draw an image of 
the invisible God, not as invisible, but as having become visible 


27. Loc. cit. 

28. De fid. orth. 1. 1, c. 13 (P. G., 94, 856). 

29. Ibid., 1. 3, c. 18 (P G, 94, 1072C-1073A) 

30. Pro sacris imaginibus, Ill, n. 42 (P. G., 94, 1360C). 
31. De duabus voluntatibus, n. 30 (P. G., 95, 168C). 
32. De fid. orth. |. 4, c. 4 (P. G., 94, 1108D). 

33. Pro sacris imaginibus, I, n. 8 (P. G., 94, 1240AB). 
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for our sakes through flesh and blood. I do not draw an image 
of the immortal Godhead. I paint the visible flesh of God, for it 
is impossible to represent a soul, how much more God who gives 
breath to the soul.24 Now, however, when God is seen clothed 
in flesh and conversing with men, I make an image of God, 
whom I see.*® 


Because the Word Incarnate was to reveal God to men, it was 
He who appeared in the form of man even in the Old Testament, 
and revealed God to men like Abraham, Moses, and Daniel.*® 
In fact, the Word became incarnate for this very reason of 
revealing God, image of God that He is. “Now, however, all 
things are permeated with light and splendor. The Creator 
and Lord of the universe has become man, in order that God, 
who cannot be known by men, might be known through and in 
Christ, inasmuch as He shows forth the brightness of the divine 
nature.”** It was always God’s intention to reveal Himself to 
man by making the image visible at some time, because an image 
that would be invisible would cease to be an image. “The 
image of what is invisible, were it also invisible, would cease 


to be an image. For the image, inasmuch as it is an image, even 
with us, must not differ in any way from the impression of the 
likeness.”** The reason for this is that 


. + . every image is a revelation and representation of some- 
thing hidden . . . The image was devised for greater knowledge, 
and for the manifestation and popularization of secret things, as a 
pure benefit and help to salvation, so that by showing things and 
making them known, we may arrive at the hidden ones, desire 
and emulate what is good, shun and hate what is evil.®® 


Curist Is Our REDEEMER 


Staunch follower of tradition that St. John was, it was natural 
that he taught the redemption of mankind through the death of 


34. Ibid. 1, n. 4 (P. G., 94, 1236C). 

35. Ibid. I, n. 16 (P. G., 94, 1245A). 

36. Ibid., Ill, n. 42 (P. G., 94, 1369B); n. 26 (1345B). 

37. Homilia in Transfigurationem Domini, n. 4 (P. G., 96, 552B). 
38. Pro sacris imaginibus, Ill, n. 42 (P. G., 94, 1368D). 

39. Ibid. Ill, n. 17 (P. G., 94,.1337A). 
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Christ on the cross,*° and that the Son of God became incarnate 
for our salvation.“ Frequently, he informs us that Jesus came 
to restore the image that we had lost through the sin of Adam. 
Redemption is a restoration. Are we justified in arguing from 
this that the Son became incarnate, originally and primarily, in 
order to restore grace to man? Some would answer yes, because 
in his sermon on the Transfiguration he states explicitly that we 
received the better and safer converse with God through Christ, 
not having preserved the original likeness.** This, they claim, can 
be true only if the grace of Adam at creation were not the grace 
of Christ, and if Christ had not intended to come unless we had 
sinned. But that is not true. The Fathers considered the actual 
existence and presence of Christ a more perfect grace than that 
of Adam before the fall, and they taught, at least implicitly, that 
Christ was intended as a Mediator from the beginning. What 
is more, many Fathers taught that the grace we have since Christ’s 
coming is greater than that of the people in the Old Testament. 
After the fall of Adam, all grace is certainly Christ’s grace; 
therefore, no objection can validly be made from the above 
passage of St. John. 


Someone might insist that St. John expressly taught that we 
would not have received the great grace of Christ if we had 
preserved the first grace. 


For, if we had preserved the first fellowship with God, we 
should not have obtained that which is more eminent and admir- 
able. Now, however, that we are repelled from the first fellow- 
ship by sin, because we neglected to preserve what we had re- 
ceived, we have obtained the mercy of God and have been taken 
back that that fellowship might be safe from all danger. For 


He who assumed [us] can bring it about that [our] conjunction 
be inseparable.** 


In answer to this objection, first, as far as St. John’s doctrine 


. De fid. orth. 1. 4, c. 4 (P. G., 94, 1107C); 1. 3, c. 27 (1096C). 

. Ibid., 1.3, c. 12 (P. G., 94, 1028C); 1. 4, 11 (1129A). 

. Ibid. 1. 4, c. 4 (P. G., 94, 1108A); In Epbesios 1:10 (P. G., 96, 824D). 
. Homilia in Transfigurationem Domini, n. 4 (P. G., 96, 552C). 

. Homilia in B. M. V. Nativitate, I, n. 8 (P. G., 96, 673A). 
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is concerned, this is not his sermon. Secondly, the grace to which 
the unknown author is referring is the “inseparable” gift of 
having our grace in Christ, the secure foundation, Who can 
never lose the grace. This gift is actually given to us only after 
the sin; popularly speaking, the sin was necessary before we 
could receive it in the order of execution. Thirdly, the grace 
of Christ the Redeemer, provided He was predestined as Mediator 
and for His own glory, prior to the foreknowledge of sin, is 
greater for Himself and for us than that of Christ as Mediator - 
without a redemption. 


Again, someone might try to raise an objection from the fact 
that St. John wrote that woman was created for generation only 
after sin entered the world.*® However, he must have held that 
woman as such was intended apart from sin as man’s helpmate, 
which is really a fact revealed in Scripture. He could hardly 
have held what St. Augustine had refuted so emphatically; 
namely, that there would have been no generation in the state 
of innocence, if this had continued. Therefore, he could only 


mean that woman was intended only after sin to co-operate in 
procreating children with concupiscence.** 


We do not agree, therefore, with M. Jugie that St. John, in 
regard to the motive of the Incarnation, is without contradiction 
on the side of St. Thomas, and that he never points out any other 
motive of the Incarnation of the Word than the salvation of man 
and his restoration to the state from which he fell through sin, 
and that only by accident, as it were, he gave glory to God by 
manifesting His goodness, wisdom, justice, and power.*’ St. 
John is not on the side of St. Thomas; he follows the traditional 
doctrine of St. Irenaeus, St. Athanasius, and St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria on the exaltation of Christ through the deification of the 
Incarnation, and presents this simpliciter as the motive of the 
Incarnation. 


45. De. fid. orth., |. 2, c. 30 (P. G., 94, 976); cf. 1. 4, c. 24 (1208). 

46. Cf. Franc. M. Risi, Ord. S. Joan. a Deo, Sul motivo primario dell’Incarna- 
zione del Verbo (Roma, Descee, 1898), III, 326. 

47. Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique (Paris, Librairie Letouzey et Ané, 
1925) XVI, 730. 
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Curist Is tHE Fina Scope or CREATION 


That St. John’s doubtful passages must be interpreted as we 
have interpreted them, is clear from the fact that he makes 
Christ the final scope of creation and salvation. Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus, by the very fact that she is the Mother of God, 
is the Lady and Queen of all creation. “Assuredly she who 
played the part of the Creator’s Maid and Mother is in all strict- 
ness and truth and reality God’s Mother and Lady and Queen 
over all created things.’”** “For the Son made all creation minister 
to His Mother.”*® But, according to Blessed Duns Scotus’ 
reasoning she, and a fortiori Christ, must have been willed as the 
first of all creation in the world order in which they would at any 
time exist; the end must be first in intention. That is our Doctor’s 
view of the matter, for he wrote: “In this way God spoke of 
old to the patriarchs through the prophets, and lastly through 
His only-begotten Son, on whose account He made the ages.”* 
Notice that he does not say that the ages are, at present, for 
Christ; he says that they were made for Christ. That includes 
all creation from the very beginning, because these ages existed, 
were made, for Christ long before the sin of Adam. Moreover, 
this is not true of Christ as God only. The Father did not 
make the ages for Christ as God; they are for Him equally with 
the Father. Therefore, this passage can only mean that the Father 
made the ages for Jesus, the God-Man. If this is the case, Jesus 


was first in the mind of God, because even God must will the 
end first. 


Also, according to St. John Damascene, then, Christ Jesus is 
the Absolute Primate of all creation, being the final scope of 
all creation, and having been willed because of His own exaltation 
through the Incarnation. If St. John did not write at greater 
length about these things, as did some of his predecessors, it is 
because they had treated it very extensively, and there was no 
occasion for dealing with it in an especial manner. 


Dominic J. Uncer, O.F.M. Cap. 
Capuchin College, 
Washington, D. C. 


48. De fid. orth. 1. 4, c. 14 (P. G., 94, 1161A). 
49. In Dormitionem B. M. V., Il, n. 14 (P. G., 96, 741C). 
50. Pro sacris imaginibus, |, n. 4 (P. G., 94, 1236A). 





Fe PEDRO DE LA PINUELA, O-F.M., 
MEXICAN MISSIONARY TO CHINA AND AUTHOR 


ATHER ANTONIO Casattero, O.F.M., who reestab- 
lished the Franciscan Missions in China on a firm basis 
in 1633, realized that several hindrances were threatening 

the very survival of his cherished apostolate. To overcome them, 
he decided in 1662 to send his confrére and only companion in 
Shan-tung Province, Fr. Buenaventura IsANEz, to Europe on a 
threefold mission: to inform the Holy See concerning problems of 
mission praxis, to recruit new missionaries, and to seek some means 
for their permanent support. 


Buenaventura’s mission met with success. In Roma, he was 
granted a benevolent hearing, while in Valencia he recruited 
eight friars; namely, Fathers Blas Dominco, Juan Marti, Juan of 
Jesus, Ignacio Antonio Rosapo, Francisco Perris, Juan Martinez, 


and Jaime Tarin, and Brother Blas Garcia. Finally, in Madrid, 
the Queen of Spain, Mariana of Austria, endowed the mission 
with an annual subsidy of fifteen hundred pesos to be deducted 
from the caxa real of México. When all was arranged, Buena- 
ventura led the chosen eight to Cadiz whence, in 1669, they sailed 
from Honduras, and then painfully journeyed to Guatemala City 
where all fell sick, and two, Juan of Jesus and Blas Dominoo, died. 


They then proceeded to México City; however, since there was 
no galleon bound for the Philippines in 1670, they spent a year 
in the hospice of San Agustin de las Cuevas of the Philippine 
Province of St. Gregory, studying Chinese under Fr. IpANEz, and 
attending to the spiritual needs of the natives.’ 


1. Jaime Tarin, O.F.M., “Historia Y Relacion breue de la entrada en el 
Reyno de China la Mission que truxo de Espafia nuestro H°. Comissario Fr: 
Buenaventura Ybafiez. Escrita Por Fr: Jaime Tarin Religioso de firo Padre S. 
Fran:°° y compafiero de la misma Mission. Afio de 1689” (holographic MS; 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library, Wason Collection; first two chapters, 
19 unnumbered leaves), p. 4 b; Severiano Atcosenpas, O.F.M., Las misiones 
franciscanas (Madrid: E. Mestre, 1933), p. 271. 
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Frater Pepro Jormns THE Mission 


To replace those two who died in Guatemala, Fr. IpANez 
sought to take along two other friars from the San Diego Province 
of México. Upon consultation with Father Provincial, he re- 
cruited Frater Miguel Pérez and Pedro de la PiNuveta, who were 
then Deacons and near the end of their theological studies.’ 
They were both born in México: Pérez, according to PINUELA, 
was “ex Mexicana regione oriundus”,* while PiNvELA was born 


of Spanish ancestry in México City.* 


When all arrangements were completed, the mission crossed the 
country to Acapulco, and awaited the ship that set out for the 
Philippines on 19 March 1671.° From there, Fathers IpANez, 
Marti, Perts, and Tarin, and Brother Garcia sailed toward 
Macau on a small Portuguese vessel, Easter Sunday, 17 April 


2. Tarin, “Historia”, p. 4b-5a: “fueron escogidos, y nombrados para tan 
santa obra: el Herm®. P.dor Fr. Miguel Perez: y el Herme. Pr Fr, Pedro de 
la Pifiuela q acababan por entonces el curso de theologia, los quales comenzaron 
desde aqui su viage, caminando con los demas al Puerto de Acapulco, para em- 
barcarse.” Compare Atcosenpas, Las misiones, p. 272. 

3. Pedro de la PiNveta, O.F.M., “Catalogus Religiosorum S.P.N.S. Fran- 
cisci”, Anastasius VAN Den Wyneaert, Sinica Franciscana (Quaracchi, 1942), 
vol. 4, p. 330, nro XXVI. Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica (Quaracchi, 1936), vol. 
3, p. 161 note 4, cites Robert Srrert, Bibliotheca Missionum, vol. 5, p. 583, as 
bibliographical reference to Miguel Pérez, overlooking the fact that Srrerr sketches 
there his homonymous confrére who was born in Spain, was sent to the Philip- 
pines to Japan in 1612, returned to Manila in 1620, and died in Madrid 26 Octo- 
ber 1639, long before our Pérez was born. The same confusion of two persons 
in one is to be found in Joannes Ricci, Hierarchia Franciscana in Sinis (Wuchang, 
1929), p. 27. Our Pérez was born in Mexican territory, entered the Franciscan 
Order in the San Diego Province of México, went to the Philippines in 1671, was 
ordained a priest in Manila in 1672, went to China in 1676, returned to the Philip- 
pines in 1677, dying there in 1694. 

4. PrNvexa’s epitaph, quoted below in note 42, reads: “NATIONE HISPANI, 
PATRIA MEXICANI”. In a letter to Fr. Mateo Bayon of 24 January 1684, 
Prrveta says of himself: “Hermano nuestro hizome la naturaleza mexicano y 
criollo.”. Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 280, 329 nro XXV; Otto Maas, 
O.F.M., Cartas de China (Sevilla: Izquierdo, 1917), series 2, p. 41. Van Den 
Wyneaert states on page 253 that he was born “patre hispano et matre indigena,” 
apparently misinterpreting the word criollo, which in this case means Mexican- 
born Spaniard. 

5. IBANEz’s autobiography in Van Den Wyncaert, Sinica, vol. 3, p. 321. Ac- 
cording to Tarin, “Historia”, p. 5a (Atcopenpas, Las misiones, p. 272), the de- 
parture took place on the eve of the feast of St. Joseph, 18 March 1671, 
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1672,° while Pérez and PiNveLa remained in Manila to be 
ordained in the course of the year, looking forward to an oppor- 
tunity to enter China and realize their missionary aims. 


Finally, on 4 June 1676 Father Pedro de la PiNueza’ along 
with his confrére Miguel Fiores and two Dominicans embarked 
on a junk, and on the 20th reached the coast of China, landing 
at Hsia-mén (Amoy) in Fu-chien Province. Then, they pro- 
ceeded to Ch’iian-chou where they were welcomed by Fr. 
Gregory Lo Weén-tsao, O.P. After a wearisome trip, they 
arrived at Lo-chia-hsiang, Fr. Lo’s birthplace, and were greeted 
by the faithful. Informed of their arrival, Fr. Agustin of Saint 
Pascal, O.F.M., at the time still in Fu-chien hoping to reach the 
old Franciscan Mission in Shan-tung, came to meet them and 
lead them to Ting-t’ou. While Fr. Fiores remained in Ting- 
tou, on the 2nd of September Fr. Agustin took Fr. PrNuELA to 
Ning-té to the Dominicans. They were hardly settled there 
when the Manchu armies advanced on Fu-chien to subjugate the 
southern provinces, and unify the country under Manchu rule. 
As a consequence, the missionaries had to repair successively to 
the mountains of Hsi-ying, Shan-yang, Ma-k’éng, and Mu-yang.° 


6. Tarin, “Historia”, p. 5a; ALcopenpas, Las misiones, p. 273. 


7. Concerning PrNveta, Félix de Huerta, O.F.M., Estado geografico, topogra- 
fico, estadistico, histérico-religioso, de la santa y apostdélica provincia de S. 
Gregorio Magno (Binondo: M. Sanchez, 1865), p. 525, says: “Permanecié en 
. Manila hasta que, ordenado de sacerdote, salid para las misiones de China el afio 
de 1676”; and Eusebio Gomez Ptatero, O.F.M., Catdlogo biogrdfico de los 
religiosos franciscanos de la provincia de San Gregorio Magno de Filipinas 
(Manila: Real Colegio de Santo Tomas, 1880), p. 300, says that he “profesé en la 
Provincia de San Diego, viniendo aun corista 4 Filipinas, ordenado de Sacerdote 
pasé 4 China en 1676.” The same Gomez Piatero on page 299 states that Pérez 
“era Didcono quando vino en la mision, profesé en la Provincia de San Diego de 
Méjico; hecho ya Sacerdote fué instituido confesor en 1672, salid para China en 
1676.” See also Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 3, p. 323. 

8. In contemporary writings, these placenames are spelled Sieimg (Sicing), 
Samiang, Makeng, and Moiang. See Maas, Cartas, ser. 2, pp. 29-30, 151-152; 
Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 3, pp. 447-458, and vol. 4, p. 254, 264-265. 
All Chinese placenames mentioned in this article are spelled according to the 
Wabe and Gites system of transcription as rendered in Gazetteer of Chinese 
place names based on the index to V. K. Ting Atlas compiled by the United 
States Board on Geographical Names (Washington, D. C.: Army Map Service, 
1944), and on large scale maps of China published by the Army Map Service 
which were kindly placed at my disposal by the Board on Geographic Names, 
U. S. Department of the Interior. See the accompanying map, the base for 
which was also provided by the Board on Geographic Names. 
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Not long afterwards, Fr. Pedro returned to Ning-té where he 
exchanged visits with the local authorities as preliminaries of his 
apostolate in that section.®? He worked for some time in Ning-té, 
later assisted by Fr. Bernardo of the Incarnation, O.F.M.,’° with 
gratifying success, but he cherished the idea of more expansion 
and new establishments to emulate the fine example set by Fr. 
Peris who had just founded a church outside the walls of the 
rapidly expanding Kuang-chou city.” 


New Cuurcu In CHIANG-LO 


Availing himself of the good services of two locally influential 
scholars, Fr. Pedro, by January 1679, was determined to open a 
new church in Chiang-lo, a district town in west Fu-chien, eighty 
leagues (some 200 km.) west of Ning-té.* In fact, soon after the 
celebration of the Chinese New Year—which occurred that year 
on 11 February—he set out for Chiang-lo where he met opposition 
and troubles of all description, but he finally succeeded in buying 
a house in a suitable location for 113 taels. 


The local faithful, even though heavily burdened with war taxa- 
tion, contributed to the best of their ability to adapt the house for 
residence and chapel. After seven months of painstaking nego- 
tiations and work, the new church was dedicated to St. Michael 
the Archangel. Thus, Fr. Pedro had the opportunity to gather 
people of good will, and to preach to them the doctrine of salva- 
tion. During his first stay there, he made one hundred conversions 
among infants and adults. 


9. In a letter of 1 November 1677 to his Provincial, he says: “Despues que 
vine a esta iglesia me determine a ver los mandarines, aunque pareze que no tenia 
bastante lengua, y las ceremonias que se usan son muchas.” (Van Den Wyncaert, 
Sinica, vol. 4, p. 267; Maas, Cartas, ser. 2, p. 31.) 

10. Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 375, 379; Maas, Cartas, ser. 2, p. 1 ff. 

11. This church had been dedicated to St. Francis on 16 July 1679. See Van 
Den Wyncaert, Sinica, vol. 3, p. 179 ff, and vol. 4, p. 4, 14-16, 110; ALCcoBENDas, 
Las misiones, p. 308.—Kuang-chou is erroneously called Canton by Westerners. 

12. In a letter to Fr. Miguel Mapripejos dated Ning-té, 14 January 1679, he 
expressed his intention thus: “Yo al presente quedo casi con el pie en el estribo 
para ir a una ciudad a fundar, donde, por haber dos licenciados cristianos, hombres 
de mucha suposicién, se podra conseguir una casa para comprarla y hacer la 
iglesia.” Maas, Cartas, ser. 2, p. 32. 
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Soon after the dedication of the church, Fr. Pedro’s presence 
was reported to the district magistrate who felt bound to inform 
the governor and the brigade general that a European, possibly a 
heretic or spy, was living in his territory, and asked whether he 
should evict him. Warned of this action, the missionary requested 
a Christian official to submit on his behalf 2 memorial both to the 
governor and to the brigade general notifying them of the acqui- 
sition of a house and begging their acquiescence. The governor 
immediately sent a reprimand to the district magistrate and a 
proclamation to the missionary for the protection of his person 
and church."* 


Chiang-lo proved to be the core of a centrifugal movement of 
evangelization. Indeed, Fr. Pedro fully realized the convenience 
of opening stations in towns and villages very near one another. 
Upon completion of the first foundation, he started an eleven 
month journey in search for souls, and, in January of 1680, was 
able to report a new foundation at Lung-k’ou, a village four 
leagues from Chiang-lo where he had forty souls, an old house, 
eighty beams ready for the necessary alterations, and the intention 
of building a church in the course of the year."* The chapel 
was eventually built and dedicated to the Holy Saviour.” 


Jurisdictional difficulties compelled him to return to Ning-té,"® 
but, in 1681, he again went northward to establish a new church 
in T’ai-ning dedicated to St. Peter of Alcantara.” He had 
already acquired a house in Chien-ning in 1681, but, unable to 
pay for it, he had to content himself with renting it. Neverthe- 


13. Letters to his Provincial dated Lo-yiian, 6 January and 7 February 1680. 
Van Den Wynaaert, Sinica, vol. 4, pp. 272-273, 275-277; Maas, Cartas, ser 2, pp. 
34-35, 36-39. 

14. Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 274; Maas, Cartas, ser. 2, p. 35. 
The name of this station is spelled Lunkien by Miguel Fiores (at least in Maas, 
p- 153); Lun-Keu by Félix de Huerta, Estado, p. 526; and Lungkeu by Van Den 
Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 3, p. 610 note 6, 780 note 5, and by Tarin, ibid., vol. 4, 
p- 115. 

15. Huerta, Estado, p. 526. 

16. Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 3, pp. 223-225, 512-513, 524. 


17. See report of 30 December 1684 in Van Den Wywneaert, Sinica, vol. 4, 
p- 291; Maas, Cartas, ser. 2, p. 46. See also Huerta, Estado, p. 526. 
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less, he adapted it for a church dedicated to Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe.*® 

In a few but eloquent figures submitted to his Provincial in 
1684, Fr. Pedro recapitulated his eight years of apostolate, thus: 


“In three towns and one village I erected four churches where 
the Christians assemble and recite aloud litanies and other prayers, 
and where the heathens see the images of the Saviour, of his 
blessed Mother and of the holy angels exposed, attended and 
gilded. So far 423 persons have been baptized.”** It was a 
remarkable feat for a young missionary laboring all alone and 
crossed with indigence, war, hostile magistrates and heathens. 
Just when Pedro’s prospects loomed brightly, Fr. Peris, Provincial 
Commissary, in 1684 enjoined all his subjects to suspend all 
ministry while he asked Fr. Provincial whether to take an oath of 
submission as required by Bishop Francois Patiu, M.E.P. Under 
the circumstances, Fr. Pedro repaired to Kuang-chou. This 
suspension lasted until January of 1685, when Bishop Bernardino 
Deta Cuiesa, O.F.M., relieved the missionaries from the obliga- 


tion of taking the oath, and reinstated them in their ministry.” 


Activiry In KuANG-TUNG AND CHIANG-HSI 


In May 1685, Bishop DeLta Cutesa took Fr. Pedro as his com- 
panion during a pastoral visitation through the Provinces of 
Kuang-tung, Chiang-hsi, Fu-chien, Ché-chiang, Chiang-su, and 
Hu-kuang. Pausing at Chien-ning and Chiang-lo in Fu-chien, Fr. 
Pedro administered 112 baptisms and the Bishop 400 confirmations. 
They collected more spiritual fruits in other localities, and found 
consoling fervor everywhere. By 26 February 1686, they were 


18. Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 292; Maas, Cartas, ser. 2, p. 46. 

19. “En tres villas y un pueblo he levantado quatro yglesias donde los chris- 
tianos se juntan, y en vos alta rezan letanias y otras oraciones, y donde los 
gentiles ven colocado, servido y dorado las imagenes del Salvador, su Madre 
santissima y santos angeles. Anse baptizado en este tiempo 423 personas.” Report 
of 30 Dec. 1684 in Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 293. 

20. Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 254. 
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back in Kuang-chou, where in the old walled city he baptized 
some thirty converts for a total of five hundred.** 


Shortly afterwards, Fr. Pedro, together with Fr. Bernardino 
Mercapo, O.F.M., newly arrived from Manila, set out for Ch’ao- 
chou to open a church in the house acquired for the purpose by 
Fr. Agustin of Saint Pascal, Provincial Commissary, on 25 March 
1686.7” Ch’ao-chou, now called Ch’ao-an, is a city in Kuang- 
tung Province, some 350 km. east of Kuang-chou and near the 
borders of Fu-chien.”* Fr. Pedro set to work at once, and the 
church was soon erected and dedicated to Our Lady of the 
Annunciation. To meet the spiritual needs of the local lepers, he 
opened outside the city wall a chapel in honor of Our Lady of 
the Assumption.** Huerta, who had access to the original mis- 
sion letters, states on page 606 that this mission became, in time, 
a center of forty-eight stations. 


Fr. Pedro worked there with gratifying results until mid-August 
of 1687,7> when obedience sent him out as knight-errant to Nan- 
an, Chiang-hsi Province, where the mission had acquired a house 


the year before. The fact that there were no Christians in Nan-an 
made the start very difficult, but patience and zeal worked 
wonders.”* Not only had he the joy of building a fine church in 


21. PrNvexa’s letter of 2 March 1686 (Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 
299; Maas, Cartas, ser. 2, pp. 50-51). Laoching is not a village near Kuang-chou 
(Canton), as Van Den Wyneaert opines, but designates the old intramural city 
(lao-ch’éng) of Kuang-chou to distinguish it from the new section of the city 
expanding outside the city walls. 

22. Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 3, p. 604, 616, and vol. 4, p. 300, 303. 

23. Maas, Cartas, ser. 2, p. 53 note 6, is mistaken in assuming that this city is 
“distante 34 leguas de Canton hacia el Norte”. See also Van Den Wyncaert, 
Sinica, vol. 4, p. 255. Evidently both Authors confused it with Shao-chou which 
is at present called Ch’ii-chiang. Fr. Francisco de Santa Inés, in his report for 
the year 1688 (Maas, p. 169), refers to this city as lying “a los confines de Fokien” 
where it is correctly marked on the map appended to VAN Den Wyncaert, 
Sinica, vol. 3. 

24. Maas, Cartas, ser. 2, p. 54, note; Van Den Wryneaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 
255, 305. 

25. Letter of 16 September 1687 (Van Den Wynaaeart, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 306; 
Maas, Cartas, ser. 2, p. 56). 

26. Van Den Wynaaert, Sinica, vol. 3, p. 6, 10, 613, 617, 621, 639-640, and vol. 
4, pp. 307-310, PrXueta reached Nan-an (at present called Ta-yii) on 2 Novem- 
ber 1687. 
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honor of St. Joseph, but, after six months of evangelization, his 
efforts were rewarded with 160 baptisms of men and women.”? 


Overwork and humidity obliged him to retire for treatment 
and rest to the Franciscan infirmary of Kuang-chou.* A few 
months afterwards, he was in Chiang-hsi again to labor for Christ; 
according to Fr. Agustin’s report, on 14 August 1689, he dedi- 
cated a church to Our Lady in Wén-ying, lying about forty km. 
northwest of Nan-an.”® Again in the Spring of 1691, he suc- 
ceeded in acquiring a house for a church in Chi-an,®* a station 
which, since 1693, was attended and developed by Fr. Gregorio 
IsANEz, O.F.M., who also dedicated the new church to St. John 
the Baptist.** 


Fr. Pedro continued to sow the good seed indefatigably within 
and without Nan-an, and for the year 1693 he actually reported 
135 baptisms. During the same year, he built an addition to the 
house. Moreover, one of the faithful residing in the old city 
arranged his own house to serve the purpose of ladies’ chapel, 
while the pastor endowed it with an altar and altar-screen. Like- 
wise, in the new city, Fr. Pedro built up from the foundation 
another church for ladies, as he experienced many troubles in the 
past for want of such churches. He concluded his annual report 
by noting that his ministry in Chiang-hsi, however slow, was, 


27. Letter of 3 October 1688 (Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 314; 
Maas, Cartas, ser. 2, p. 63). 


28. Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 3, p. 643, and vol. 4, p. 314; Maas, Cartas, 
ser. 2, pp. 61-64. 

29. “Noticia de la Mission Serafica de China desde 4 de Otubre de 1688 hasta 
el mismo dia del afio siguiente de 89,” Van Den Wyncaert, Sinica, vol. 3, p? 749. 

30. In his letter of 4 April 1691, Fr. Tarin reports thus: “El hermano predi- 
cador Fr. Pedro de la Pifiuela anda tambien ya ocupado en tomar otra casa en la 
provincia de Kiangsy en una giudad llamada Kieganfu que esta despues de la de 
Nangan en el camino azia Nanking.” (Van Den Wynaaert, Sinica, vol. 4, pp. 
122-123). At the end of the same letter, he states that the mission took possession 
already of the house “que es la de la giudad llamada Kiegan, la qual tomo el 
hermano predicador Fr. Pedro de la Pifiuela con muy buen successo en todo.” 
(Ibid., p. 129). 

31. “Van Den Wynaaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 143, 172, 178; Maas, Cartas, ser. 2, 
p. 105, 119. 
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nevertheless, responsible for over a thousand conversions during 
the six years since its inception. 


Usually, a city church represented a center of Christian irradi- 
ation within a whole administrative or geographical region. Nan- 
an was no exception. In fact, Fr. Tarin, then Provincial Com- 
missary, in his annual report for the year 1695, records four 
churches in Chiang-hsi Province in charge of Fr. Pedro; namely, 
two in Nan-an, another rather large in Wén-ying, a small one in 
Nieh-tu, and two stations in Ch’ung-i and Ta-yu.** Undoubtedly, 


32. “En quanto a lo material, este aiio se fabrico un quarto pequefio que ha 
dado el ser a la casa, y a mas un christiano en la ciudad vieja ha dispuesto su 
que sirva de iglesia de mugeres, y le he dado altar, e imagen; y en la ciudad 
nueva tengo estos meses levantada a fundamento una iglesia de nuestra Sefiora 
assimismo para la administracion de las mugeres, que por falta de lugar ha avido 
en esto muchas quiebras. Y finalmente aunque este ministerio va con flema, 
hallo que en seis afios que se fundo, pasan los baptizados de mil.” PrNveta’s letter 
of 31 December 1693 (Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 4, pp. 315-316; Maas, 
Cartas, p. 69). 


33. In his report of 28 October 1695, Tarin related: “PROVINCIA DE 
KIANGSY. 15. Cinco yglesias tiene la mision en esta provincia. Una muy 
buena, con su casa, en la ciudad de Nangan, dedicada al Esposo de Maria San- 
tisima. Es su capellan el hermano Fr. Pedro de la Pifiuela, hijo de Mexico. 
Ademas de esto, tiene otra yglesia dentro de la ciudad, para la administracion de 
las mugeres. Otra casa y yglesia capaz en la aldea Vuenjin. Otra pequefia en 
la aldea Ningtu, con las christiandades que tiene hechas en las aldeas Chuny y 
Tayeu.” (Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 178; see also p. 255). Lorenzo 
Pérez, O.F.M., Origen de las misiones franciscanas en la provincia de Kwang- 
tung (reprint; Madrid, 1918), p. 185, giving the same text, hyphened these place- 
names thus: Nan-gan, Vuen-jin, Ning-tu, Chu-ny, and Tay-eu. Transcribing the 
same text, Maas, Cartas, ser. 2, pp. 118-119, spelled them thus: Nangdn, Vuensin, 
Nietu, Chuni, and Tain. With the exception of Ningtu—which should have been 
spelled Nietu—, Van Den Wyncaert’s transcription reproduces the original spell- 
ing. In Ning-tu, which was a villa (district town) and not an aldea, the Fran- 
ciscans did not have a house and church before 1698. Wén-ying (-ying) and 
Nieh-tu(-hsii) were in Ch’ung-i district, and Ta-yu(-shang) in Nan-an district, 
all lying in the neighborhood of 25°30’ N and 114°15’ E. On some large 
‘scale maps, they are denoted by what may be called a geographic denominator 
(ying “settlement”, bsii “market”, shang “hillside”), which is usually added to the 
current name in formal references.Huerta, Estado, p. 607, accredits PiNueta 
with a church “fundada en 1693” in Chu-ni, Kuang-tung Province, and “dedicada 
a Nuestra Sefiora para las mugeres.” Apparently, Huerta confused two stations of 
somewhat similar name lying in two different provinces, Kuang-tung and Chiang- 
hsi. To identify unmistakably Chinese names of places and persons, Chinese 
characters are indispensable, since the Chinese language is full of homophones and 
the romanizations are many and inconsistently used. 
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quite a few more stations were scattered in that section and others 
that were not recorded in the general reports compiled for the 
distant superiors. 


After his transfer to Fu-chien Province in 1694, Fr. Pedro was 
repeatedly invited by some faithful of Ning-tu, Chiang-hsi, to 
open a church in their city, since the Jesuits in charge of the 
section were not in a position to attend them properly. But Fr. 
Pedro at that time had plenty to do in his own field and no money 
to spare for anything else; hence, he attended them occasionally 
so far as his new assignment allowed him. Finally, in 1698 a 
house was bought in ‘Ning-tu that was visited by the then Com- 


missary, Fr. José Navarro, and eventually a church was opened 
there.** 


Active Enp 


At the Provincial Chapter held in Manila on 6 June 1699, Fr. 
Pedro was elected Provincial Commissary of the Franciscan 
Mission in China.** It was a particularly happy choice for he 
was a really worthy representative of Franciscan ideals. His 
letters show him a meek and generous man, a humble and pious 
religious, and a zealous and resourceful missionary. Always true 
to himself, he was paternally charitable to his converts, ever kind 
to his fellow-missioners, and promptly obedient to his superiors 
even when obedience meant heart-breaking abandonment of long 
cherished achievement, as in the foundation of Chiang-lo. Total 
devotion to his cause kept him averse to interference and queru- 
lousness, so much so that he appeared to work spiritually alone, 
as he was most of the time physically “solo como un esparrago.”** 


During his office, taken in August 1699,*" Fr. Pedro displayed 


34. See Navarro, “Quaderno”, Maas, Cartas, ser. 2, p. 193; Tarin’s letter of 
25 April 1700 in Van Den Wyncaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 189; PrNueza’s report of 
10 May 1700, ibid., pp. 355-358. 

35. Maas, Cartas, ser. 2, p. 205. 

36. Letter of 24 January 1684 (Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 282). 

37. “En principio de agosto recevi el pliego de V. C. y halle el ser electo yo, 
aunque indigno, comissario de esta santa mission.” Letter to his Provincial dated 
25 September 1699 (Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 316). 
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eminent tact in settling disputes of competence and privileges 
between religious societies and apostolic zeal in expanding his 
Franciscan Mission. In 1700, he resided in Macau, and endeavored 
to link the southern missionaries and stations with those in the 
north. To this effect, he had a church opened in Kan-chou,** 
Chiang-hsi Province, where his predecessor, Navarro, had previ- 
ously acquired a house.*® Not long afterwards, Bishop Alvaro de 
BenaventTE, O.S.A., contested the Franciscans’ right to settle in 
this city and church, but the Commissary stood firm on his solid 
right. Thus, this Franciscan outpost was maintained. After two 
years, he moved to Nan-ching, but, falling ill, he, consequently, 
had to be hospitalized in Kuang-chou.*° 


In June of 1703, Fr. Pedro felt strong enough to go to Hsia- 
mén, Fu-chien Province, to buy a house and ground in the 
neighboring city of Chang-chou, at present called Lung-ch’i. 
He intended to establish a station there, particularly suitable for 
its easy and direct communications with Manila, and a monastery 
of the Poor Clares. After six months of delicate and tactful nego- 


tiations, he succeeded at last in acquiring a house and adapting it 
for a church.“ This was to be his last foundation and his pious 


38. Ibid., p. 319: “En el despacho pasado de enero vinieron 600 pesos que 
pertenecen a una limosna que dexo para hazer una buena yglesia el capitan gen- 
eral. Comprose una buena casa, en buena ciudad, con muchas comodidades para 
el consuelo y comunicacion de los religiosos, y despues se formara una buena 
yglesia.” 

39. Tarin’s letter of 25 April 1700 (Van Den Wrywneaert, Sinica, vol. 4, pp. 
189-192; Maas, Cartas, ser. 2, pp. 127-129). 

40. In his report of 10 May 1700, P:Nveta replied to BeNaveNTE thus: “Sefior, 
quando yo entre en el oficio de comissario, essa yglesia de Kancheu y otras 
estaban tomadas, y yo no tengo autoridad ni para trocarlas ni para dexarlas ni 
para venderlas.” (Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 351; Maas, Cartas, ser. 
2, p. 76). For his stay in Nan-ching and Kuang-chou, see his letter of 25 April 
1703 in Van Den Wyneaerrt, vol. 4, p. 362. 

41. Ina letter dated Emuy (= Amoy = Hsia-mén), 1 December 1703, PrNueta 
reported: “Ha seis meses que estoi por estos parajes baxos. La causa es para 
tomar una casa cerca de este puerto de Emuy, que es de do ban los barcos a 
Manila. Quasi 20 afios son que se trato de esto, y aunque la mission en algunas 
ocasiones puso esfuerzo, no lo pudo conseguir. Ya con la aiuda de Dios, tenemos 
andado lo mas del negocio, y tengo ajustada la casa, aunque no estoi en posesion; 


en breve se conseguira, y no sin pocos afanes y trabajos y pesadumbres. Dios lo 
reciba.” (Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 368, 369). 
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grave when death caught him with his hands on the plough on 30 
July 1704 at the age of fifty-four, twenty-eight of which he had 


spent in the missions.” 


AUTHOR 


Fr. Pedro’s missionary life was remarkably full. Realizing that 
in a country like China books were often more efficacious and 
far-reaching than foreign missionaries and their native catechists, 
he devoted his spare time to the compilation of several apologetic 
and ascetic works in a clear, fluid, and fascinating style. 


Fortunately, all his books are extant. However, since they are 
sometimes variously and incorrectly listed in the leading bibliog- 
raphies, it seems worthwhile to draw a complete and annotated 
bibliographical list that gives the various titles in the original 
tongue, thus eliminating, once and forever, inaccuracy and con- 
fusion. Such a compilation, based mostly on Chinese sources, 
will also serve to identify the Chinese names of some missionaries 
hitherto either unknown or disputed. 


The surest guide to Fr. Pedro’s bibliography is a list of eleven 
entries appended to the autobiographical sketch contained in his 
Catalogus. For the sake of clarity, the various entries will be 
listed below in the same order as they appear in the said sketch, 
giving the book’s title—in Chinese, transliteration and translation—, 
editions, deposits, and references. 


42. Huerta, Estado, p. 526, supplies the following details on his death: “Este 
infatigable operario evangélico y perfecto religioso fallecid el dia 30 de julio 
de 1704, a los 54 de su edad, y 28 de apostdlico ministerio, con gran sentimiento 
de sus convertidos y hermanos religiosos, quienes le dieron honorifica sepultura 
en la iglesia de la ciudad de Chan-Cheu, que él mismo habia fundado, dedicandole 
el siguiente 


EPITAFIO 


R. P. FR. PETRI PINUELA 
NATIONE HISPANI, PATRIA MEXICANI, PROFESSIONE MINORITAE: 
POST DIUTURNAM VINIAE SINENSIS CULTURAM, 

IN QUA OPERE, VERBO, SCRIPTOQUE PLURIMUM LABORAVIT, 
ANNO DNI. M.D.CC.IV. TERTIO CALENDAS AUGUSTI, 
AETATIS SUAE LIV. MISSIONIS AUTEM XXVIII. 
CHAN-CHEU VITA FUNCTI, 

HIC OSSA JACENT.” 
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1. Mahe 
Ch’u hui wén-ta 


(Preliminary conversation) 


by 4% 8% i$ SHIH To-lu, Chen-to (Fr. Pedro de la PrNvEta, 
O.F.M.). Author’s preface dated 1680. 


First edition revised by -KA¥F PIEN Fang-chi (Fr. Francisco 
Peris, O.F.M.), #I#%E LI An-ting (Fr. Agustin of St. Pascal, 
O.F.M.), and #632 HUA Té-mei (Fr. Miguel Fiores, O.F.M.), 
and authorized by the Provincial Commissary, <## WEN To-la 
(Fr. Buenaventura IpANez, O.F.M.). Imprint, n.p., n.d. [Kuang- 


chou, 1686].** Folios 3-1-37; 9 lines per page, and 20 characters 
per line. 


Deposit: Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Nouveaux Fonds 3319. 


Reference: Maurice Courant, Catalogue des livres chinois, 
coréens, japonais, etc. (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1902-1912), nro 
7016.—Van Den Wywneaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 261, entry 1; 


PiNvexa in his “Catalogus”, ibid., p. 329, lists it as Controversia 
de lege Dei cum gentilibus.Robert Srreit, Bibliotheca Mis- 
sionum, vol. 5, p. 864, nro 2442, lists it twice as entries 3 and 6.— 
Marcellino [RanisE] of Civezza, Saggio, p. 462, lists it also twice 


(3rd entry as manuscript; 5th entry as imprint published in 
“Canton, 1703”). 


Contents: This lovely book is an exposition of Catholic 
doctrine in the form of a dialogue between a missionary and a 
visitor at their first meeting. It deals with such problems as the 
ineffable nature of God and His oneness; heaven’s impotence of 
creating men and making them happy; the nature of angels and 
demons; the immortality of the human soul; man’s duty of ador- 
ing the Lord and observing His commandments; the falsities of 


43. Huerta, Estado, p. 526, refers to it as “3°. Didlogo en idioma chino, entre 
un ministro evangélico y un letrado chino, afio de 1686, a cuya primera lectura 
se convertieron ciento una personas.” PrNueta undoubtedly refers to this book 
and edition in a letter dated Nan-an, 10 November 1687, to Fr. Francisco. de 
Santa Inés, thus: “Ya sabe V. C. soi amigo de comunicar noticias, las que yo 
he alcansado con la esperiencia de estos poco aiios que aqui estoi andando con 
estos gentiles y aun christianos en la preguntas dogmaticas, resumido todo ba 
con esse breve tratado, que puede ser sea util no solo a esta mision, sino 
tambien a las de Japon y Tumquin.” Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 308. 
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Buddhism, of the transmigration of souls, and divination; the 
reason why the western scholars (missionaries) come here, and 
their true doctrine; steps to embracing their religion and means 
to prevent falling into sins. 


The book consists of thirteen short chapters, and is written in 
a forcible style. It was an inspiration and source to several other 
books of this type. A close study along this line would certainly 
reveal interesting details. 


Second edition, revised by#k#RLIN Yang-mo (Fr. Jaime 
Tarin, O.F.M.) and LI An-ting (Fr. Agustin of St. Pascal), 
authorized by the then Provincial Commissary, B@M& EN Mou- 
hsiu (Fr. José Navarro, O.F.M.), who held the office from 1696 
to 1699. Thus, this edition appeared during this period. 


Deposit: Paris, B.N., Courant, 7014, 7015; Citta del Vaticano, 
Bibl. Ap. Vat., Raccolta generale or. III, 285.9-11 (three copies). 


Third edition authorized in 1822 by #AM4 KUANG 
Fang-chi-ko (Most Rev. Francisco de Nossa Senhora da Luz 
Cuacim, O.F.M., Bishop of Macau and Administrator of Nan- 
ching) .** 


Deposit. New York City, the New York Public Library, 
*OVM, p.v.5, nro 6; Oxford, Bodleian Library, Chinese 592, e. 


Other editions; Hongkong (Hsiang-kang): Nazareth, 1903, 
12°, ff. 1-33 Hongkong, 1928, 12°, pp. 58; Pei-ching: Pei-t’ang, 
n.d., 8°, ff. 3-1-37; Pei-ching: Pei-t’ang, 1926, 8°, pp. 28; 
Ch’ung-ch’ing, n.d., 12°, ff. 2-43. 


Reference: General catalogue of Chinese Catholic books 
(Hongkong: Catholic Truth Society, 1941), p. 39.—Srrerr, 
Bibliotheca, vol. 5, p. 864. 


2. BRAD 
Mo-hsiang shén kung 


(The pious exercise of meditation) 


According to the Author’s preface, the book was already fin- 
ished in 1694. 


44. For more information about this prelate, see Manuel Terxeira, Macau e a 
sua diocese (Macau: Imprensa Nacional, 1940), vol. 2, pp. 325-360; Joseph de 
Mowrey, S. J., La hiérarchie catholique en Chine, en Corée et au Japon (Chang- 
hai, 1914), p. 14. 
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First edition, revised by BRHE.AR EN Mou-hsiu, Ming-té 
(Fr. J. Navarro), #2%¢. £1 LI An-ting, Wei-chib (Fr. Agustin 
of St. Pascal), and ag3¥,1-3¢ MAI Ning-hsiieh, Chib-wén (Fr. 
Bernardino Mercapo, O.F.M.), and authorized by the Provincial 
Commissary 33 3B LIN Yang-mo, Tao-wei (Fr. J. Tariy), 
who held the office from 1690 to 1696. Imprint, n.p., n.d. Folios 
2-1-51; 9 lines per page, and 20 characters per line. 


Deposit: Citta del Vaticano, Bibl. Ap. Vat., Raccolta generale 


orientale III, 285-5; Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale (Courant, 
7335, 7336, 7337, 7338). 


Reference: Van Den Wyncaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 261, entry 
2; PiNueta, “Catalogus”, ibid., p. 329, lists it as Exercitium ora- 
tionis ex sancto Petro de Alcantara, cum additionibus.Stretr, 
Bibliotheca, vol. 5, p. 864, lists it twice (2nd and 8th entries), and 
once more in vol. 7, nro 3991, by its romanized title—Hverta, 


Estado, p. 526, refers to it as if it were first published in 1703, 
which is definitely wrong. 


Second edition, appeared in Chi-nan-fu, Shan-tung: Pu Ju ai- 
ching shib-tzit-chia hui (Society of the Lovers of the Cross com- 
plementing Confucianism), 1699. 


Deposit: Citta del Vaticano, Bibl. Ap. Vat., Racc. gen. orient. 
III, 248-16. 


A third edition was arranged and annotated in two parts by a 
Chinese scholar, Ri WU Su, and published by Nan-ch’ang’s 
T’ien-chu-t’ang (Catholic Mission). Folios 2-1-41, 1-59. 


Deposit: Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Vaticana, Borgia 
Cinese 355.4. 


A fourth edition was authorized by Bishop Francisco Cuacim, 
O.F.M.; n.p., n.d., 24°, folios 2-11-1-56. 


Deposit: New York City, The New York Public Library, 
*OVM. 


For other reprints in T’u-shan-wan in 1875 and 1917, see 
Srreit, Bibliotheca, vol. 5, p. 864; for reprints in Hongkong: 
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Nazareth, 1928, and Pei-ching: Pei-t’ang, 1928, see General cata- 
logue (Hongkong: C.T.S., 1941), p. 154. 


Contents: This book, as indicated by PrNvELA, is a translation 
and adaptation of St. Pedro of Alcantara’s La oracién y medi- 
tacion, with some additions. 


3. AGE 
Yung chan ting héng 


(Evaluation of things eternal and temporal) 


The preface by HAN Chiin and the introduction by the Author 
are both dated 1696. Edition revised by #]##235.I6—R K’O Jo-se 
I-lin (Fr. José Osca, O.F.M.), Fr. Tarin, and Fr. Mercapo, and 
authorized by Fr. Navarro, Provincial Commissary from 1696 to 
1699. Imprint. Kuang-chou: Fu-yin-t’ang, n.d. Folios 4-5-1-29; 
9 lines per page, and 20 characters per line. 


Deposit: Paris, Bibliothéque Nat. (Courant, 7030, 7031, 
7032). 


Reference: Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 26, entry 
3; PiNueta, “Catalogus”, ibid., p. 330, lists as Differentia inter 
temporale et aeternum.—Srreit, Bibliotheca, vol. 5, p. 864, entry 
‘, 


4. KBR 
Ta-shé chieb-liieb 


(Short explanation of the Indulgences) 


Preface by #j%LIU Ning, a scholar from Nan-féng, dated 
Ch’ung-i, 13 October 1689. Imprint, n.p., n.d., ff. 11, plus an 


appendix entitled BRAWBBRRAKMRE Shéng Fang-chi-ko 
shéng so hui ta-shé kuei-t’iao (Norms for gaining the Indulgences 
of the Confraternity of the Cordon of Saint Francis), ff. 4; 9 
lines per page, and 20 characters per line. 

Deposit: Paris, Bibliotheque Nat. (Courant, 7275-I, Il, III). 


Reference: Van Den Wyncaerrt, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 261, entries 
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4, 5, 6; PrNuea, “Catalogus”, ibid., p. 330, refers to as Brevis 
explicatio indulgentiarum.—Srreit, Bibliotheca, vol. 5, p. 864, 
entry 8.—Huerta, Estado, p. 526, entry 8. Marcellino [RaniseE], 
Saggio, p. 462, entry 8. 


5- RARBR 
Ai-ching lien-ling shuo 


(Pity for the souls in Purgatory) 


Edition revised by Fathers Osca and Mercapo, and authorized 
by Fr. Navarro, Provincial Commissary. Imprint, n.p., n.d., ff. 
1-8; 9 lines per page, and 18 characters per line. 

Deposit: Paris, Bibliothéque Nat. (Courant 7033, 7034). 


Reference: Van Den Wyncaert, Sinica, vol. 4. p. 262, entry 
7; PrNuexa, “Catalogus”, ibid., p. 330 lists it as De pietate ac 
devotione animarum Purgatorii—Srreir, Bibliotheca, vol. 5, p. 
864, entry 1.—Huerra, Estado, p. 526, entry 10.—Marcellino 
[Ranise], Saggio, p. 462, entry 10. 


Other editions are preserved in: Paris, Bibliothéque Nat. 
(Courant, 7035); Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Vaticana, Borgia 
Cinese 350.29. 


A fourth edition was published at T’u-shan-wan in 1925, 1 vol. 
in 24°, pp. 17 (see General catalogue of Chinese books, p. 58). 


6. HELP 
T’ing Mi-sa fan-li 
(Method of attending Mass) 


Edition revised by Fathers Osca and Mercapo, and authorized 
by Fr. Navarro. Imprint, n.p., n.d., ff. 11; 9 lines per page, and 
18 characters per line. 


Deposit: Paris, Bibliotheque Nat. (Courant, 7424, 7425), 
Citta del Vaticano, Bibl. Ap. Vat., Raccolta gen. orient. III, 249.3, 
285.6. 


45. Van Den Wyncaerrt lists “5. To seu kou la ta che [Po-ssu-ku-la ta-shé 
TESA HRA (||. Indulgentia portiunculae. 6. Cheng fan tsi ko cheng sa 
{misprint for so] hoei ta che koei thiao. Conditiones pro lucranda indulgentia 
confraternitatis cinguli S. Francisci” as if they were two separate works, whereas 
the former runs from folio 8 to 11 and the latter forms a supplement of 4 folios. 
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Reference: Van Den Wyncaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 262, entry 
8; PiNueLa, “Catalogus”, ibid, p. 330, lists it as Modus, seu 
exercitium fructuose ac devote Missae interessendi.—Srretr, 
Bibliotheca, vol. 5, p. 864, entry 6.—Both Huerta and Marcellino 
[RantsE] fail to list it. 


7. BEARER 


Shéng-chiao ch’i-méng chib-yao 
(Compendium of religious instruction) 
Imprint, 7 ff. 
Deposit: Paris, Bibliothéque Nat. (Courant, 7420). 


Reference: Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 262, entry 
9; PiNueta, “Catalogus”, ibid., p. 330, lists it as Doctrina de 
catechismo, confessione et communione, per interrogationes 
digesta, cum aliquibus orationibus ac virtutum exercitijs.—Stretr, 
Bibliotheca, vol. 5, p. 864, entry 9.—Hurrta, Estado, p. 526, entry 
11.—Marcellino [Ranise], Saggio, p. 462, 11th. 


8. ARR 
Pen-ts’'ao pu 


(Supplement to Pen-ts’ao [Materia medica] ) 


Preface by LIU Ning from Nan-féng, Chiang-hsi, dated 1697. 
Imprint. 

Deposit: Paris, Bibliothéque Nat. (Courant, 5332). 

Reference: Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 262, entry 
10; PrNueta, “Catalogus”, ibid., p. 330, enters it as Virtutes 


aliquarum herbarum et lapidorum.—Srretr, Bibliotheca, vol. 5, 
p. 864, entry 13.—Huerta, Estado, p. 526, entry 12. 


In his Catalogue, Courant says: “Par Chi To-lou Tchen-to, 
occidental; l’auteur est vraisemblablement un Franciscain, mais 
son nome européen est ignoré.” Fortunately, his name is not 
unknown any more: it is PINUELA. 


This is, indeed, a precious book worth studying, all the more 
that, according to information kindly given me by Mr. Wane 
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Chung-min, National Library of Pei-p’ing, the copy preserved in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale is possibly the only extant one. 


9. BERGA=RAR 
Shéng Fang-chi-ko ti san hui hui-kuei 


(Rule of the Third Order of Saint Francis) 
Manuscript, ff. 22. 


Deposit: Paris, Bibliotheque Nat. (Courant, 7446). 


Reference: Van Den Wyneaerrt, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 262, entry 
11; PrNuera, “Catalogus”, ibid., p. 330 lists it as Regula tertii 
ordinis S.P.N. Francisci, nondum typis mandata.—Srrerr, Bibli- 
otheca, vol. 5, p. 864, entry 10.—Huerta, Estado, p. 526, 13th.— 
Marcellino [RantsE], Saggio, p. 463, 13th. 


10. Arte de la Lengva Mandarina compuesto por el M. R°. P°. 
fr. Francisco Varo de la sagrada Orden de N.PS. Domingo 
acrecentado, y reducido a mejor forma, por N°. H°. fr. Pedro 
de la Piiuela P”. y Comissario Prov. de la Mission Serafica de 
China. Afiadiose un Confesionario muy vtil, y provechoso para 
alivio de los nueos Ministros. Impreso en Canton aiio de 1703. 


1 p. L, 91 (actually 99) pp., 18x27 cm. 


The last ten folios contain: “Brevis Methodvs confessionis 
institvendae. Non solum Confessarijs, ad linguam erudiendam 
utilis; sed & necessaria; praesertim noviter intrantibus; ut eo citius 
Poenitenciae Sacramentum administrare possint. Composita a 
R°. P. Basilio 4 Glemona [Gemona] Vicario Apostolico Provinciae 
Xén si, Ord. Min. Refor.” 


This grammar was finished by Fr. Varo on 18 February 1682, 
whereafter it circulated among the missionaries in manuscript 
form. Finally, Fr. Pedro de la PrNuea re-arranged it, added it 
to the Confesionario compiled by Fr. Basilio BroLto of Gemona, 
O.F.M., and had it xylographed by Fr. Placyd Watczak, O.F.M., 
known in contemporary literature as Placidus de Valcio.** It was 


46. See PiNveta’s letter of 25 April and 1 December 1703 (Van Den Wyn- 
GaERT, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 363, 369). 
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~ the first, and, for long time, the best grammar published in western 
idiom. 

Reference: Henri Corprer, Bibliotheca Sinica (Paris: E. 
Guilmoto, 1904-1924, 5 vols.), vol. 3, col. 1651-1658.—Srrerr, 
Bibliotheca, vol. 5, p. 853, p. 864, entry 12.-Van Den 
Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 4., p. 262, entry 12; PiNuezta, “Cata- 
logus”, ibid., p. 330, enters it as Ars discendi Sinicum idioma, 
hispanice elaborata—C. R. Boxer, “Some Sino-European xylo- 
graphic works, 1662-1718,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(December 1947, pp. 199-215), 206. 


A second edition was printed in 1790 out of the original 
blocks. The date of this second edition is given on page 77. In 
this edition, the Confesionario is omitted, and, therefore, it is not 
announced on the titlepage. In its place, the editor compiled 
and had engraved nine new folios. A copy of this extremely rare 
edition is preserved in The Hispanic Society of America Library, 
New York City. 


Regarding the first edition of these works, it may be here 


recalled that eight of the ten afore-mentioned books had been pub- 
lished before the year 1700, as it is evidenced by the fact that 
PiNveEta stated in his “Catalogus”, which was published in 1700, 
that he “in lucem edidit” or published them. As for the ninth 
work, he stated that it was not yet published. By listing Arte de 
la Lengva Mandarina as the tenth entry, he also implied that this 
work was then unpublished. 


Entries Not INcLupep IN FR. Pepro’s Own List 


11. BBaRE EE 
Shéng Mu hua-kuan ching 


(Chaplet in honor of the Blessed Mother) 


Imprint, n.p., n.d., 3 ff.;'7 lines per page, and 16 characters per 
line. It is a translation of the Chaplet in honor of the Blessed 
Mother attributed to St. John of Capistrano. 


Deposit: Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale (Courant, 7422, 7423). 


Reference: Van Den Wyncaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 263 entry 
13. 
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12. Catalogus religiosorum S.P.N.S.Francisci, qui Sinarum 
imperium ad lesu-Christi Evangelium praedicandum ingressi sunt 
ab anno 1579 usque in 1700 annum, quo edit in lucem. A.R.A. 
M.P.F. Petro de la Pifiuela. Discalgeatorum Seraphicae Minorum 
familiae apostolicae Sinarum praedicatore regno. Evangelicoque 
ministro. Nunc tandem Commissarii Provincialis metropoli Can- 
tonis provinciae munere fungente. Superiorum permisu. Apud 
Joannem Guillena Carrascoso. Anno 1700. 


Reference: Streit, Bibliotheca, vol. 7, nro 2038; Van DEN 
Wyncaert, Sinica, vol. 4, p. 259, entry 31. 


This catalogue contains fifty-two biographical sketches of 
Franciscan missionaries who labored in China from 1579 to 
1700. It is fairly complete and very important for mission history. 
It had been reprinted by Lorenzo Pérez in Archivo Ibero-Amer- 
icano (vol. 8, 1917, pp. 280-296) and by Van Den Wywneaert, 
Sinica, vol. 4, pp. 322-336. 


13. Letters and reports. Maas, Cartas, ser. 2, pp. 29-92, pub- 
lished fully or in part twenty-two of them from the original or 
from copies. Pérez, Origen de las misiones franciscanas en la 
provincia de Kwang-tung (reprint; Madrid, 1918), quoted some 
of them, and on page 199-200, note 4, stated that thirty original 
letters were preserved in the Franciscan Archive of Pastrana. 
Van Den Wyneaert, Sinica, vol. 4 pp. 264-372, published or 
condensed twenty-seven letters and reports, the “Catalogus” 
included. Unfortunately, no text had been published faithfully 
‘to the letter. Each editor took the liberty to make slight changes, 
particularly in spelling certain words. The variants are many but 
usually inconsequential, except for the spelling of personal and 
geographical names. A diplomatic edition would have been 
desirable and entirely satisfactory. 


Beside these works, VAN DEN WynaGaert attributes to PINUELA 
the following booklet in Chinese: “Tsiang ling cheng choei oen 
ta. De usu aquae benedictae. Cf. Courant, Catalogue, 163.” 
First, this work is not listed on page 163; second, it is listed on 
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page 148, nro 7374-XVII, and p. 156, nro 7408-III, but with no 
indication of authorship whatever (Sinica, vol. 4, p. 263, entry 
14). Van Den Wynecaert accredits PrNveLa with another work 
in Chinese: “Se la fei ko cheng fou fang tsi ko hing chi ta tshiuen. 
Vita seraphici patris S. Francisci. Canton 1727.” (Sinica, vol. 
4, p. 263, entry 15). So far as the printed evidence goes, this 
book cannot be attributed to PrNueta. To dispel all equivocation, 
here are the references: 


BABETTE Shéng Fu Fang-chi-ko hsing-shib 
(Life of the Seraphic Father St. Francis) 


by B#% EN Jo-se (Fr. José Navarro, O.F.M.,; see his complete 
Chinese name above). Author’s preface undated. 

Posthumous edition revised by Vicar Ap. ### YEH Jo-han 
(Fr. Giovanni Battista Maotert, O.F.M.),*" Vicar Ap. #§2t® 
MEI Shu-shéng (Bishop Antonio Lacut, O.F.M.),** and Confréres 
HF CHING Ming-liang (Fr. Martin AtemMAN, O.F.M.),” 


aEx WANG Hsiung-shan (Fr. Juan FERNANDEZ SERRANO, 
O.F.M.),°° #3%2 LO Ming-én (Fr. Miguel Roca, O.F.M.), and 
authorized by the Provincial Commissary 2¢#%{— LI Huai-jén (Fr. 
Francisco de los Santos, O.F.M.).°* Imprint. Kuang-ch’éng 
[Kuang-chou]: #fBmBe Yang-jén Li Fu-yin-t’ang® [Evan- 


47. Antonio S. Rosso, O.F.M., Apostolic Legations to China of the eighteenth 
century (South Pasadena: P. D. and Ione Perkins, 1948), pp. 274-275. 

48. Loco cit. 

49. Ibid., pp. 274-277. 

50. Ibid., p. 275 note 19, 276-277. 


51. Fr. Francisco was born in 1684 at Mandayona, diocese of Siguenza, Spain, 
and professed in the Franciscan Province of St. Joseph on 7 November 1712. In 
1725, he went from Manila to China as Provincial Commissary, and worked there 
until his return to Spain in 1737. He died in Madrid on 28 February 1742. 
Gémez Pratero, Catdlogo, p. 407. 

52. Yang-jén, which in contemporary literature is sometimes spelled iang jin, 
is the name of the alley or rather city block (Ji) in the extramural section of 
Kuang-chou where one of the Franciscan churches was located, and it does not 
possibly mean “foreigner” (Extraneus), as translated by Van Den Wyncaert, 
Sinica, vol. 3, p. 784 note 1. The compound yang-jen meaning “foreigner” is its 
homophone, but not its Chinese homograph.—It is interesting to note that the 
expression Fu-yin-t’ang “Evangelical church”, now designating a Protestant church 
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gelical Church on Spread-benevolence Lane], 1727, 3 vols. Vol. 
1, folios 8-2-61; vol. 2, folios 3-78; vol. 3, folios 3-86; 9 lines per 
page and 20 characters per line. 


Deposit: Paris, Bibl. Nat., Nouv. fonds 2792, 4766; Citta del 
Vaticano, Bibl. Ap. Vat., Raccolta gen. or. III, 249.4. 


Reference: Courant, Catalogue, nro 6780, 6781 (listed by its 
longer title).—Paul Prextior, “Inventaire sommaire des manu- 
scrits et imprimés chinois de la Bibliothéque Vaticane”, p. 106.— 
Streit, Bibliotheca, vol. 5, nro 2771, entry 2.-Huerta, Estado, 
p- 529.— Marcellino [Ranise], Saggio, nro 445, and p. 93, entry 
28.—Gomez Pratero, Catdlogo, p. 326. 


Antonio Sisto Rosso, O.F.M. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 





or mission compound, was at the time and earlier used to denote a Catholic 
church or mission. It seems that this expression originated about the end of the 
seventeenth century with the Franciscans stationed in Kuang-tung who favored 
the Rites and preferred to avoid the use of the controverted expression T’ien- 
chu-t’ang “Heavenly Lord’s church”. 





REMIGIUS — NEMESIUS 


N PREPARING the text of a newly-discovered Liber 
de anima of William Vorillon, O.F.M. (+1463), which 
will be published in the next two issues of Mediaeval 

Studies, 1 was confronted on several occasions with the enigmatic 
figure of a certain Remigius. He had been quoted earlier by most 
of the great schoolmen of the thirteenth century, but his identi- 
fication has puzzled mediaevalists for many years. However, I 
believe we are now in a position to offer a solution: that Remigius 
is but a misreading, a misnomer, for Nemesius, the fifth-century 
Bishop of Emesa and author of the De natura hominis. 


How this variant crept into the Scholastic texts, and how, 
indeed, some early Scholastic knew that this work belonged to 
Nemesius, I am not prepared to say. This Note, therefore, 
will not be a complete solution to the problem, but will be 
limited to the mediaeval references to Remigius, previous attempts 


at solution, and my own proposal, with some provisory con- 
clusions. 


1. Cf. B. Geyer, F. Ueberwegs Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie (Ber- 
lin, 1928), II, 120-121; &. Amann, art. “Némésius d’Emése,” DTC, XI, 62-67; 
£. Gilson-P. Boehner, Die Geschichte der christlichen Philosophie (Paderborn, 
1937), 109-123. 


2. The De natura hominis was ascribed to Saint Gregory of Nyssa as early 
as the eighth century, in the Armenian version (£. Amann, art. cit., 65). It was 
translated into Latin by Alfano of Salerno (+1085), who ascribed it to Nemesius, 
according to Amann (loc. cit., 66); later by Burgundio of Pisa (c. 1159), who 
published it under the name of Gregory of Nyssa. Both editions have been 
published by C. Burkhard: Nemesii episcopi Premnon Physicon sive TIEPI ®Y- 
SEQ: ANOPQIIOY Liber aN. Alfano Archiepiscopo Salerni in Latinum 
translatus: recognovit Carolus Burkhard (Lipsiae in aedibus B. G. Teubneri 
MCMXVII); and: Gregorii Nysseni (Nemesii Emeseni) TIEPI ®YSEQ> 
AN@OPQITILOY Liber a Burgundione in Latinum translatus. Nunc primum ex 
libris manu scriptis edidit et apparatu critico instruxit Carolus Im. Burkhard 
(Vindobonae, Impensis Gymnasii Caes-Reg. Meidling., 1891-1902). 
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I. Remiucrus: THE MeprAEvAL Data 


In the tract on the human soul in the Summa Fratris Alexandri, 
composed within the lifetime of Alexander of Hales and John of 
Rupella (both of whom died in 1245), :t is stated that Remigius 
has authored a Liber de Anima.* In this work, apparently, is to 
be found a definition of the soul quoted by Philip the Chancellor, 
Rupella, Saint Albert the Great, Pseudo-Bonaventure (Marche- 
sinus de Regio), and William Vorillon: Anima est substantia 
incorporea regens corpus.* The author, or rather the compilator, 
of the tract in the Summa attributed to Alexander, also indicates 
that this Liber de Anima contains a teaching in agreement with 
Saint John Damascene: that the interior cognitive senses are 
located each in a different part of the brain: 


In idem consentit Remigius, in libro De anima, distinguendo 
has vires, ostendens diversas aegritudines in quibus hae laeduntur. 
Restat ergo quod unaquaeque harum organum vel partem habet 
sibi determinatam in qua operatur.® 


Again, both the Summa and Saint Bonaventure cite Remigius, 
together with Aristotle, Augustine, and the Sancti, for the teach- 
ing that man is the center or end of all other things.* 


Many of the Scholastics also attribute to Remigius two defi- 


3. Summa theol. I-Il, n. 359, tom. II, 436a. 


4. Cf. Ex summa Philippi Cancellarii quaestiones de anima, ed. Leo W. Keeler, 
S. I. (Opuscula et Textus, series schol. XX) (Miinster, 1937), p. 20, line 1; 
Rupella, Tractatus de divisione multiplici potentiarum animae, p. 1 (in Dom O. 
Lottin, “Les traités sur l’dme et les vertus de Jean de la Rochelle,” RNP, XXXII 
(1930), p. 12); and Rupella, Summa de anima, p. I, c. iv (ed. T. Domenichelli), 
109-110; Saint Albert, Summa de Creaturis Il, q. 2, art. 1, (ed. Borgnet) XXXV, 
10a; and his Summa theol. Il, tr. 12, q. 69, n. 1, XXXII, 7; Pseudo-Albert, Isagoge 
in Libros de anima, c. 1, V, 507a,; Pseudo-Bonaventure, Centiloquium, p. III, sectio 
xix, (ed. Vivés) VII, 390b; William of Vorillon, Liber de anima, Il, c. ii, Bibl. 
Nat. Jatin 16585, 10ra.—On the Centiloquium, cf. Opera Omnia S. Bonaventurae 
(Quaracchi ed.), X, 20b. 

5. Summa theol. I-II, n. 359, Il, 436a. 


6. Summa theol. I-Il, n. 104, Il, 131a: Philosophus et Remigius et fere omnes 
Sancti volunt quod quaecumque sunt, sint propter hominem.—Saint Bonaventure, 
II Sent., d. 1, p. 2, a. 2, q. 2, II, 46a: Unde Remigius dicit et Philosophus, quod 
nos sumus finis quodammodo omnium quae sunt. 
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nitions: passion and envy. Thus, Saint Thomas among others 
writes: Remigius dicit quod passio est motus animae per suscep- 
tionem boni aut mali.” To this definition must also be added the 
remark of the Summa Alexandri on the distinction between passio 
and delectatio: 


Unde de delectatione, quae est terminus passionis delectabilis, 
loquitur Remigius, cum dicit quod delectatio est actus sine motu: 
passio enim cum motu est; unde delectatio illa non est passio, sed 
potius passionis terminus.® 


So, too, the Summa Alexandri, Saint Albert, and Pseudo-Bona- 
venture quote the definition of envy. Saint Albert cites it thus: 
Remigius sic definit eam: Invidia est dolor de bono alieno.® 


Finally, the newly published volume of the Summa Theologica 
of Alexander contains two additional references to Remigius: 


Beda et Remigius: Quid mirum tremere homines, cum aspectu 
iudicii tremant angelicae potestates? 


and: 


Similiter testificatio erit ministerium eorum (scil. angelorum), 
quia testes erunt, sicut dicit Remigius.’ 


To my knowledge, these are the only Joci in which Remigius 


7. Ill Sent., d. 15, q. 2, a. 2, quaestiunc. 3, (ed. Vivés) IX, 237b; ed. M. F. 
Moos, O. P. (Paris, 1933), 485. This definition had been cited previously in 
slightly different form by Rupella, Summa de anima, I, xlv, ed. cit. 191: Passio 
est motus irrationalis partis animae per suspicionem boni vel mali; repeated by 
the Summa of Alexander, p. Ill, n. 37, tome IV, 53; and by William Vorillon, 
Liber de anima, Il, xiv, ms. cit., 19vb. 

8. Summa theol. I-I, n. 561, Il, 554. 


9. Summa theologiae Il, tr. 18, q. 117, m. 1, a. 1, XXXII, 359a; taken from (?) 
the Summa of Alexander, II-II, n. 531, Ill, 523a. Cf. Pseudo-Bonaventure, Centi- 
loquium, p. I, sect. xix, loc. cit., 362a. John of Rupella has a slightly varied 
wording: Invidia est tristitia in alienis bonis (op. cit., II, xiii, 237), as authority 
for which he does not cite Remigius, but rightly Saint John Damascene, De fide 
orthodoxa, Il, xiv, P. G., 94, 931; Vorillon, op. cit., Ill, vi, fol. 25va, follows 
Rupella, who is one of his prime sources, and ascribes it to Damascene. 

10. Summa theol. Ill, n. 212, tome IV, 297b; and n. 222, 308. 
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appears." No doubt, they are repeated in other works or in 
lesser Scholastics (e. g., Dionysius the Carthusian); I have not 
tried to compile an exhaustive list. 


II. Previous ATTEMPTS AT SOLUTION 


Editors of Scholastic texts have repeatedly admitted failure 
in identifying Remigius, or in locating his Liber de Anima. At 
most, they will tentatively and hesitatingly advance Remi of 
Auxerre (+ c. 908). : 


Quis sit laudatus Remigius indagare non potuimus, remark the 
Quaracchi editors of Saint Bonaventure. No Latin author by that 
name has written a Liber de Anima, nor have they found the cita- 
tions in any more ancient works on the soul; e. g., Honorius of 
Autun, etc.2? In 1906, Professor A. Schneider identified him, 
without further investigation, with Remi of Auxerre.”* 


Later, Father Alban Heysse and his collaborators in the edition 
of the first three volumes of Alexander of Hales proceeded more 
cautiously, referring the reader to the foregoing note in the 
Sentences of Saint Bonaventure, and to Professor Schneider, with- 
out further commitment.* 


Finally, the present director of the Commission for Alexander 
of Hales, Father Victorin Doucet, devoted a paragraph to 
Remigius in the extremely important and epoch-making Prole- 
gomena to the newly published fourth volume, listing Remigius 
among the Scholastic sources of the Summa, but also confessing 
that he was adhbuc ignotus.° However, he actually furnishes 


11. Cf. Fr. V. Doucet, Prolegomena to tome IV of the Summa theol. of Alex- 
ander, p. XCVII, n. 14, in regard to the Cod. Avranches 232, which quotes 
Remigius’ Liber de anima as though it were a commentary on Aristotle. 

12. Opera omnia S. Bonaventurae, tome II (1885), p. 46, n. 1. 

13. Die Psychologie Alberts des Grossen (BGPTMA, IV, 6), 366, 372, 534. 
In this he is followed by Prof. A. C. Pegis, St. Thomas and the Problem of the 
Soul in the Thirteenth Century (Toronto, 1934), 84-85. Fr. Leo Keeler, S. J., 
gives this identification with some hesitancy: Refert (Philippus) definitionem 
animae cuiusdam Remigii (Altissiodorensis?) (op. cit., 12, n. 2). 

14. Summa theol., tome Il, 131, n. 3; p. 436, n. 5: Opus adhuc ignotum (i. e., 
the Liber de anima); and tome III, 523, n. 6: Huius (Remigii )opera, saepius a 
Scholasticis allata, hucusque desiderantur. 

15. Prolegomena, tome IV, p. XCla, text and note 1. 
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the clue to the identity of Remigius when he notes that the defi- 
nition of passio is to be found in Saint John Damascene.** On 
consulting the Migne edition of the De fide orthodoxa, I found 
a footnote indicating the De natura hominis of Nemesius as the 
source of the definition.’ This evoked the question: could 
Remigius actually be nothing more than a corruption of Neme- 
sius? We shall present the facts as discovered, and show that 
in practically every instance a parallel can be made between 
Remigius and Nemesius. 


Il. Tue Ipentiry 


a) Liber de Anima. There is no particular difficulty in the 
ascription to Remigius of a Liber de Anima. Nemesius is the 
author of a work which is almost a Liber de Anima. In fact, an 
excerpt found among the works of Saint Gregory of Nyssa is 
entitled, De anima, and is merely a summary of Chapters II and 
III of the De natura hominis.*® 


b) Definition of the soul. The most frequent reference to 
Remigius is, perhaps, his definition of the soul. This, it seems, 
cannot be found as such in the work of Nemesius. The definition 
usually cited is closer to that of Alcher of Clairvaux in the De 
spiritu et anima: Anima est substatntia quaedam rationis particeps, 
regendo corpori accomodata.® Nevertheless, the definition 
quoted from Remigius has, I believe, been pieced together from 
the De natura hominis. Thus, in the translation of Burgundio: 


Non potest igitur secundum ullum modum entelechia corporis 
esse, sed substantia autotelis id est per se perfecta incorporea.”° 


16. Ibid., p. CXXVIII: Locus non inventus, nisi apud Damascenum. 

17. Op. cit., Il, xxii, P. G., 94, 939. I have since discovered that Father M. F. 
Moos, O. P., had traced the definition through Saint Thomas to Damascene: 
Locum Remigii non contigit, sed in I-II, q. 22, a. 3, sed contra, haec definitio 
recitatur sub nomine Damasceni apud quem de facto reperitur (S. Thomae Aq. 
Scriptum super Sententias, tome Ill, p. 485, n. 9). 

18. P. G. 45, 187-222. 

19. De spiritu et anima, c. 1, P. L. 40, 781; cf. S. Augustine, De quantitate 
animae, xiii, 22, P. L. 32, 1048. 

20. Ed. Burkhard, c. 2, p. 37; in the Alfano translation, p. 39: Substantia in- 
corporea, suimet expletiva; and P. G. 40, 565. 
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The second part of the Remigian definition, regens corpus, is to 
be found in an earlier remark in the same chapter.”* Since the 
earliest known citation of the definition is that of Philip the 
Chancellor, it is possible that he composed it from the De natura 
hominis. 


c) Divisions of the brain. A much stronger proof of the 
identity of Remigius and Nemesius, and of the De natura hominis 
with the so-called Liber de Anima, can be drawn from the 
doctrine of the parts of the brain. Alexander had remarked that 
the Liber de Anima of Remigius had agreed with the doctrine 
of Damascene on this problem. A study of the later chapters 
of Nemesius will show not only such agreement on the interior 
senses and the corresponding parts of the brain, but also that 
John Damascene derived his doctrine from Nemesius. According 
to the latter, followed by Damascene and the Summa Minorum, 
the imaginative power is located in the anterior ventricle of the 
brain; the cogitative, in the middle section; and the sense- 
memory, in the posterior ventricle.” 


d) Man, the center of creation. Following Saint Gregory of 
Nyssa,**> Nemesius begins his work by situating man in the cosmos 
as the mediator between the material world and the purely 
spiritual world. In the development of this thought, he points 
out that the Hebrews (e. g., Psalm VIII) had taught that man 
was, as a result of the action of Divine Providence, the center 
and goal of all that was made. This is certainly the passage to 
which the Summa and Saint Bonaventure refer; in the translation 
of Burgundio: 


Hebraicum vero dogma est omnia haec propter hominem facta 
esse et proxime quidem propter eum, puta ea quae dorso ferunt 


21. P. G,, loc. cit, 552-553: “H pév oy) xal évavrottar tH) odpare xal 
tov Goxnov éxéyer Adyov, ate abtot dexovoa. 

Cf. also the fragment De anima, P. G. 45, 218B: Ipsa corpus arcet et regit. 

22. De natura hominis, c. 6, P. G. 40, 633; Burgundio, c. 5, p. 61; Alfano, c. 
6, p- 73. 

23. Ibid., c. 12, col. 660; Burgundio, c. 11, p. 72; Alfano, c. 12, p. 87. 

24. Ibid., c. 13, col. 664, Burgundio, c. 12, p. 73; Alfano, c. 13, p. 89. 

25. De hominis opificio, c. 2 ff, P. G. 44, 131 ff. 
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et boves qui ad agriculturam, fenum autem propter haec. . . . 
Concluditur propter hunc (hominem) et irrationalia et inanimata 
facta esse.?6 


e) Two definitions. The definitions of passion and envy, 
cited as of Remigius, need not delay us, since they are to be 
found verbatim in the De natura hominis of Nemesius.**7 There 
is some slight difficulty in regard to the Latin forms. In that 
of passion, Saint Thomas uses per susceptionem, which agrees 
with Alfano’s translation;* other Scholastics agree more with 
Burgundio’s version.” 


Finally, I have not been able to locate in the De natura hominis 
or in the fragmentary De anima the two references to the final 
judgment cited in the third part of the Summa of Alexander. In 
an earlier volume of Alexander and in Saint Thomas, the testi- 
ficatio of the angels is considered the doctrine of Origen, as a 
Gloss on Matthew 25: 31.%° 


It might be added that Saint Bonaventure echoes, without 
citing, the judgment of Nemesius on immortality, when he says 
that it is a doctrine that would be known with certainty only by 
a very few if faith did not help us to see the truth.** Nemesius 
had remarked that while there are most certain reasons for immor- 
tality in Plato and others, these reasons are so difficult to know 
that they are scarcely comprehended even by the philosophers. 
For the Christian, however, the surest proof is that of Sacred 
Scripture. 


26. Burgundio, ed. cit., c. 1, p. 22; P. G. 40, 525; Alfano, 17-18. 


27. On passion, cf. Nemesius, op. cit., c. 16, P. G. 40, 673: TLadoc éoti xivnois 
Goyos tis wuxiis bv txdAnypww xadod 7H xaxod. On envy, ibid., c. 19,683: 
Dtivocs Sé, Adxy Ex’ Gdotoivig ayadoic. 

28. Alfano, ed. cit., c. 16, p. 94: Passio est irrationa [bi]lis motus animae per 
susceptionem boni vel mali. 

29. Burgundio, ed. cit., c. 15, p. 76: Passio est irrationalis motus animae propter 
suspicionem boni vel mali—The difference between passio and delectatio (supra, 
n. 8) is found in De natura hominis, c. 17, P. G. 40, 685:0% mioa dé évégye 
xivyois éotiv, etc. 

30. Alexander, Suzzma I-Il, n. 221, Il, 275a; St. Thomas, Summa theol. I, 113, 
7, arg. 4 and ad 4; cf. his 1V Sent., d. 47, q. 1, a. 2, q. 3, 1, (ed. Vivés) XI, 420b. 

31. In Ecclen. Ill, p. 2, q. 2, c, VI, 37. 

32. De natura hominis, c. 2, P. G. 40, 590. 
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The evidence from the foregoing documentation is sufficient, 
it seems to me, to lead to only one conclusion: that the enigma 
of Remigius finds its solution in his identity with Nemesius.* 
This does not, however, solve all the difficulties, nor can | pre- 
tend I am able to answer them here. 


IV. Conclusion 


That Nemesius influenced the major Scholastics cannot be 
gainsaid. But his name is unknown, since his De natura hominis 
had been ascribed since the eighth century to Saint Gregory of 
Nyssa. Thus, to cite a few examples, Saint Albert the Great made 
frequent reference to Gregorius Nyssenus,* and felt the force 
of his criticism of the Aristotelian definition of the soul, which 
he attempts to answer by way of Avicenna.** Saint Thomas, 
though quoting the work but rarely, is constantly inspired there- 
by in his doctrine on man: II est incontestable que son texte est 


sous-jacent a celui de la Somme théologique, 1, qq. 75-83, et 116.** 


To what extent Saint Bonaventure used the work remains to 
be determined.*" 


33. When I communicated my theory to Fr. Victorin Doucet, he was much 
inclined to agree with me, though he saw many difficulties that would require 
explanation. He asked me to submit a Note on the subject to Franciscan Studies. 
He has since appended the following in the Corrigenda et Addenda of his 
Prolegomena to the latest volume of the Summa: Omnes fere loci communiter 
allegati sub nomine Remigii “in libro de anima” reperiuntur apud Nemesium, De 
natura hominis; et hinc suspicari saltem licet “Remigium” non esse nisi nomen 
corruptum “Nemesii”. Ex communicatione P. Ignatii Brady, O.F.M., Duns 
Scotus College, Detroit, U. S. A. (Cf. Tom. IV, p. CCCCXVI). 

34. E. g., Summa theologiae Il, tr. 2, q. 9, XXXII, 140b; tr. 12, q. 70, m. 1, 
XXXIII, 20b. 

35. Nemesius, op. cit., c. 2, P. G. 40, 560-561; St. Albert, Summa de Creaturis 
II, q. 4, a. 1, ad 8, XXXV, 37a. Cf. also E. Gilson, “L’ame raisonnable chez 
Albert le Grand,” AHDLMA, XIV (1943-45), 29 ff and 71-72. 


36. E. Amann, art. cit., col. 66; see also the frequent use of Gregorius Nyssenus 
in the De Veritate, XXIV, art. 1, 2, 6, and 7; the table of proper names in The 
Basic Works of Saint Thomas (ed. A. C. Pegis, New York, 1945), II, 1175a, under 
“Nemesius of Emesa”, furnishes a long list of references to the De natura hominis 
as used by Saint Thomas. 


37. Ibid. 
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But granted this influence, the name of Remigius for Nemesius 
remains a mystery. However, from the fact that the Scholastics 
had at hand the text of the De natura hominis under the name 
of Gregory, we may rightly conclude that they did not possess 
the same treatise, even in a different translation, under the name 
either of Nemesius or of Remigius; otherwise, they would have 
noted the identity, and would not have cited the work as a com- 
mentary on Aristotle.** We can, likewise, rule out the hypothesis 
that the fragment or excerpt known as the Sermo de Anima 
(supra, note 18) came to the West under the name of Remigius, 
since it does not contain all the citations credited to him. A 
further hypothesis, that there was a real Remigius who had writ- 
ten a De anima in which the work of Nemesius had been used 
or incorporated, seems very unlikely. This would parallel the use 
William of Saint-Thierry made of the authentic De hominis 
opificio of Gregory of Nyssa in his own De natura corporis et 
animae,** in which, however, there is no mention of Gregory as 
the basis of the work! Such a Remigius, moreover, would have 
to antedate Saint Anselm and Saint Bernard, since he is quoted 
by name, and, therefore, considered as an auctor. He would, 
thus, have lived before 1150,*° in which case we would be hard 


put to explain the close parallel to, if not identity with, the trans- 
lation of Burgundio. 


As far as I can discover, the earliest reference to Remigius is 
that of Philip the Chancellor. All attempts to find a reference 
among eleventh and twelth century writers have been in vain; 
William of Conches, the Victorines, Isaac de Stella, Alcher of 
Clairvaux, William of Saint-Thierry, Abelard, etc., are of no 
help. The early Scholastics of the thirteenth century, in the texts 
that have been available to me, William of Auvergne, Gundis- 
salinus, Robert Grosseteste, etc., contain nothing. Perhaps, there- 


38. Cf. supra, n. 11. Actually, the second chapter of Nemesius is a com- 
mentary on the various definitions of the soul offered by the philosophers, and 
to that extent could have been mistaken for a commentary on the De anima. 

39. P. L. 180, 695-726. Cf. Dom J-M. Déchanet, O. S. B., Aux sources de la 
spiritualité de Guillaume de S-Thierry; and his Guillaume de S-Thierry, ?homme 
et son oeuvre (Bruges, 1940 ff). 

40. Cf. M-D. Chenu, O. P., “‘Authentica’ et ‘Magistralia’. Deux lieux 
théologiques aux xii®-xiiie si¢cles,” Divus Thomas (Piacenza), II (1925), 257-285. 
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fore, an examination of the full Suma de bono of Philip the 
Chancellor may furnish the key to the problem. With it is 
certainly linked the intricate problem of the compilation of the 
Summa Theologica attributed to Alexander of Hales. At present, 
we know so little of the Franciscan ‘house at Paris in the third 
and fourth decades of the thirteenth century, the men, their 
sources, and their method of scholastic co-operation, that we must 
await further researches.** 


The only conclusion we can make at the present time is that 
someone in the late twelfth or early thirteenth century knew the 
De natura hominis, most likely in Burgundio’s translation, as the 
work of Nemesius, but out of ignorance mistook that unfamiliar 
name for the common Latin one of Remigius, and drew from his 


work certain loci which then passed to the great Scholastics as 
the dicta of Remigius. 


Icnatius Brapy, O.F.M. 


Duns Scotus C ollege, 


Detroit, Michigan. 


41. Dom Odon Lottin, O.S.B., of Louvain, who has done considerable work 
on the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, confesses he is unable to supply 
a clue (Letter to the writer, May 10, 1948). Cf. his two volumes: Psychologie et 


morale aux xii’-et xiii® siécles (Louvain, 1942-1948), for much doctrine on the 
early Franciscan school. 





PETRUS THOMAE ON THE STIGMATA 
OF ST. FRANCIS 


UESTIONS on the Stigmata of St. Francis are infrequent 
in the Quodlibets of the 13th and 14th centuries. Only 
three such questions are known to Glorieux:* one, writ- 

ten c. 1285, is the work of Roger Marston; another has for its 
author an anonymous Franciscan of the early 14th century. The 
third question is from the Quodlibet of Petrus Thomae and was 
written between 1310 and 1330. The first two questions have long 
since been edited by Fr. Ephrem L.ongpré:” the text of the third, 
hitherto unedited as far as cat be determined, is presented in the 
following pages in order to complete the trilogy of such questions 
as had in Glorieux, and to further our knowledge of an author 
whose writings have been all too little investigated in the past. 


In our text, Petrus Thomae attempts to prove that the Stigmata 
of St. Francis were not, and could not be, produced modo naturali 
nor by any natural agent. He dismisses arguments in favor of a 
vehemens imaginatio working on the mind and body of St. Francis 
to produce a natural phenomenon, and concludes that the Stigmata 
could only be produced miraculously through the will of God. 
For him, Francis is the miles Christi and His vevillarius, and 
deserves to wear the armor of his Master. In this respect, Petrus 
Thomae is using arguments previously employed by St. Bona- 
venture ° in his Legenda Major, and Jacobus de Voragine® in his 
Sermon on the Stigmata. That Petrus Thomae knew and used 
this sermon of the famous Dominican seems to be evident from the 
striking similarity which exists between the two texts. 


a. La littérature quodlibétique, Ul, in Bibliothéque Thomiste, vol. XXI, Paris 
1935, 229, 269, 295. 


b. Fr. Rogeri Marston et anonymi Doctoris O.F.M. quaestiones ineditae de B. 
Francisci stigmatibus, in Antonianum, Rome 1932, VII, 239-244. 


c. Legenda S. Francisci, Quaracchi 1898, c. 13, 9-10, VIII, 544. 


d. Cf. L. Lemmens, Testimonia minora saeculi XIII de S. Francisco As- 
sisiensi collecta, in Collectanea philosophico-theologica, Ill, Quaracchi 1926. 
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The text which follows has been prepared from the only manu- 
script of the Quodlibet known to exist*. The spelling has been 
made to conform with modern usage. References to the Fachers 
are from Migne’s Patrology; references to Avicenna are from the 
Venice edition of 1520(?). We were unable to identify the 
“domina Helena” reputed to have been a stigmatic and of whom 
Petrus Thomae makes mention. 


— 


PETRI THOMAE QUAEST. QUODL. 16. 
(Vindebon., Nat. Bibl. lat. 1494, f. 102r-103v). 


Deinde quaerebantur quantum ad creaturas in generali in speciali 
aliqua, et primo una quaestio personalis: 


UTRUM BEATUS FRANCISCUS POTUIT HABERE STIG- 
MATA PER NATURAM. 


Respondeo: In ista quaestione sic procedetur. Primo enim praemit- 
tentur aliquae declarationes; secundo, aliquae conclusiones ex illis 


elicientur; tertio, aliquae objectiones quorum[dam] amentium ex- 
cludentur. 


{I. DEcLARATIONES] 


Quantum ad primum primo videndum est quid et quantum possit 
imaginatio in corpore; secundo, quid possit amoris affectio in corpore; 
tertio, quid non possit in corpore imaginatio vel affectio. 


De primo dico sex. Primum est quod imaginatio potest sensibilium 
exteriorum sensui particulari praesentium perceptionem tollere. Hoc 
habetur ab Augustino*, XI De trinitate, c. 8, satis prope finem? ubi sic 
dicit: “Memoriam vero a sensu voluntas avertit, cum in aliud intenta 
non ei sinit inhaerere? praesentia. Quod animadvertere facile® est, cum 
saepe coram loquentem nobis aliquem aliud cogitando non audisse nobis 
videmur*. Falsum est autem: audivimus enim, sed non meminimus.” 
Ad® hoc subjungit ibi multa exempla. 


e. Cf. P. Marti de Barcelona, Fra Pere Tomas (XIV), Doctor strenuus et 
invincibilis, in Estudis Franciscans, Barcelona 1927, XXXIX, 100. 


1. satis... ] mg. 2. sinit...] corr. in mg. 
3. corr. in mg. 4. mg. 


5. ab ms. 


a. PL 42, 996. 
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Secundum dictum est, quod imaginatio potest facere non-praesentia 
sensui exteriori apprehendendi tamquam praesentia. Unde Augustinus?, 
L. XI, c. 4 in principio’, sic dicit: “Sed’ plurimum differt, utrum 
sopitis sensibus corporis, sicuti sunt dormientium, aut ab interiori com- 
page turbatis, sicuti sunt furentium, aut alio quodam modo alienatis, 
sicuti® sunt divinantium, aut prophetantium, animi intentio quadam 
necessitate incurrat in® eas quae occurrunt imagines,” etc. Ibi enim 
expresse vult Augustinus quod imaginatio potest hoc facere. 


Tertium dictum est, quod imaginatio potest facere hominem deorsum 
cadere de aliquo, de quo alias non caderet nisi esset ipsa imaginatio. 
Unde Avicenna‘, VI Naturalium, P. 4, c. 4: “potest homo ambulare 
super trabem quae est in media via, sed si pons’ fuerit super aquam 
profundam non audet ambulare super eam eo quod imaginatur in 
[anima] ejus forma cadendi vehementer impressa cui oboedit™! natura 
ejus et virtus membrorum ejus, et non oboediunt!? ejus contrario, 
scilicet ad erigendum’* et ambulandum.” Haec ille. 


Quartum dictum est, quod imaginatio potest facere humorum cor- 
poris alterationem ad salutem vel infirmitatem’*. Unde Avicenna 
Libro, parte, et capitulo praecedentis dicit sic: “attendere oportet’® 
dispositionem infirmi cum credit se convalescere aut sani cum credit 
se aegrotare; multotiens enim contingit ex hoc ut cum curo roboratur, 
forma in anima ejus patiatur ex ea ipsius materia, et proveniat ex hoc 
sanitas et infirmitas, et haec est actio efficacior quam quod agit medicus 
instrumentis" suis.” Haec iste. 


Quintum dictum est, quod imaginatio potest facere seminis deci- 
sionem. Hoc patet per Augustinum*, XI De trini., c. 4 in fine!’, ubi 
sic dicit: “memini me audisse a quodam, quod tam expressam et quasi 
solidam speciem feminei corporis in cogitando cernere soleret, ut ei 
quasi misceri'* sentiens, etiam genitalibus deflueret’®.” 


Sextum est, quod imaginatio potest in fetus variam formationem. 
Hoc patet primo per Scripturam*®: Gen. XXX, de illis virgis decorticatis 
quas Jacob ante aspectum ovium ponebat tempore coitus. Hoc idem 


6. 4in...] corr. in mg. 7. interl. 

8. sicut ms. 9. interl. 
materia ms. 11. aberit ms. 
oberit ms. 13. exiendum ms. 
infinitatem ms. 15. mg. 
in sacris (?) ms. - 4in...) corr. in mg. 
miscitur 7s. 19. corr. in mg. 


b. PL 42, 989. c. De anima, Venice 1520, f. 20v. 
d. PL 42, 989. e. Gen. 30, 38. 
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dicit Augustinus‘, XI De trini., c. 2 in fine. Hoc etiam probari potest 
per Hieronymum” in Libro De hebraicis quaestionibus®, ubi sic dicit: 
“talis est natura mulierum ut qualem prospexerint vel mente conce- 
perint in extremo voluptatis*! aestu quo concipiunt”* talem procreent, 
necnon et in equarum gregibus apud Hispanias; ita Quintilianus”* etiam 
sic excusat [matronam] quae peperit** Aethiopem de adulterio, as- 
serens hanc esse naturam contrario quam dixi et repertum est tamen 
domino esse imaginem talis Aethiopis quam contra lectum positam 
domina*® conspiciebat ardentius in actu conjugali.” Hlaec iste. Hujus 
autem ratio potest esse quoniam hujusmodi semina propter suam 
teneritudinem et mollitiem sunt facile mutabilia et impressionum recep- 
tibilia, et ideo quia ipsa imaginatio habet quandam quasi influentiam 
super omnes vires inferiores, idcirco qualis motio fit in ipsa imaginatione 
talis impressio fit in ipsis hujusmodi seminibus. 


Sed est hic unum valde dubium. Licet enim imaginatio possit 
facere alterationem et variationem in ipsis sensibus propter fluxibilita- 
tem et mollitiem ipsorum, unde est quod possit fieri per ipsam imagina- 
tionem in fetu aliqua alteratio seu variatio? Constat enim quod ipsum 
semen non statim convertitur in carnem. Constat etiam quod forma 
seminis per imaginationem variata seu alterata non manet, immo con- 
vertitur in carnem, ita quod adveniente”® aliqua forma corrumpitur 
seminis forma. Constat tertio quod actus imaginandi non manet sed 
transit. Unde ergo est quod per ipsum non manentem possit in fetu 
aliqua alteratio seu variatio fieri, dubium est. Dicamus quod natura 
occulte operatur. 


De secundo dico quod amor potest in corpore quidquid potest 
imaginativa seu imaginatio, nam imaginatio ipsa amori subjicitur; ergo 
et conceptus imaginationis subjicitur amori. Antecedens est evidens et 
per experientiam’ et per omnium doctorum sententiam, amor enim 
movet imaginationem ad imaginandum de re amata et de re odita. 
Ipse etiam conservat ipsam imaginationem in actu imaginandi vel dis- 
trahit ad hujusmodi actum. Ex hoc sequitur quod amor potest facere 
variationem et alterationem in corpore sicut et ipsa imaginatio non 
solum interius sed etiam exterius quantum ad colores diversos, sicut 
patet evidenter. 


De tertio dico tria. Primum est, quod imaginatio non potest 
totaliter super seminum formationem. Hoc patet quoniam si sic, 


20. per...) corr. in mg. 21. corr. in mg. 
22. quo... ] mg. 23. corr. in mg. 
24. imperat ms. 25. dominam ms. 
26. adhuc te ms. 27. experientiae ms. 
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ergo in potestate cujuscumque esset generare quando vult feminam vel 
masculum, vel pulchrum vel turpem filium, quod est falsum. 


Secundum est, quod non potest totaliter super quietam et terminatam 
materiam*®. Licet enim possit super materiam inquietam et indeter- 
minatam, cujusmodi materia seminis est vel humorum, non tamen 
super materiam terminatam et esse quietum habentem. Cujus ratio est, 
quia actus activorum sunt in patiente disposito, sed hujusmodi, puta 
terminata et quieta, non est passum dispositum respectu imaginationis 
ut facere possit de ipsa quod velit?®; ergo etc. Minor patet. Ratio*® 
enim quare imaginatio potest super humores et semina*" est fluxibilitas et 
labilitas istorum; ergo cum materia quieta et terminata non habeat talem 
dispositionem sed oppositam, per consequens ipsa non erit passum dis- 
positum respectu imaginationis. 


Tertium est, quod imaginatio non potest aliquod corpus perforare. 
Hoc patet ex praecedenti ratione**, nam si hoc posset imaginatio facere, 
ergo per consequens posset super materiam terminatam et quietam, 
quod falsum est ex praecedenti. Praeterea, si hoc posset imaginatio 
facere, hoc non esset nisi quia ista materia corporis esset in plena 
oboedientia respectu imaginationis. Sed hoc non potest esse, ut 
ostendam; ergo etc. Assumptum probo: quia si sic, ergo aliquis parvus 
per imaginationem suam posset se facere magnum, quod est contra 
auctoritatem Salvatoris*, Luc. XII**: Quis vestrum potest adducere ad 
mensuram suam cubitum unum? Similiter ergo, homo per imagina- 
tionem suam posset restaurare partes deperditas ut manum vel pedem 
perditum, quod falsum est. 


Praeterea, imaginatio non habet perfectum dominium super humores 
mec super semina; ergo multo minus super partes alicujus corporis 
solidas. Antecedens apparet quia si sic, ergo quicumque per im- 
aginationem suam posset inducere suos humores ad aequalitatem et ita 
‘ sibi procurare sanitatem et sic semper posset esse sanus juvenis et 
immortalis**, quae sunt absurda. 


[{II. ConctusioneEs] 


Quantum ad secundum articulum principalem dico quattuor®> con- 
clusiones. 


28. mg. 29. vellit ms. 
30. ideo ms. 31. scientia ms. 
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Prima est, quod beatus Franciscus non potuit habere Stigmata** per 
naturam. 


Hanc ostendo sic: Omnis passio naturalis est ab agente naturali et 
modo naturali, sed impressio sacrorum Stigmatum non potuit esse ab 
agente naturali nec modo naturali; ergo etc. Minor patet. Primo, 
quod non potuit esse ab agente naturali quoniam illud vel fuisset** 
agens naturale extrinsecum extendendo nomen naturae ad omnem 
naturam sive rem creatam, vel intrinsecum. Sed constat quod non fuit 
aliquod agens extrinsecum, fuisset enim ibi aliquis gladius vel lancea 
seu aliquod aliud instrumentum, quod falsum est. Nec potest dici 
quod fuerit agens aliquod intrinsecum, quia illud vel esset imaginatio 
vel amor. Non imaginatio, cum ipsa non possit, ut dictum est, super 
materiam terminatam et duram; nec amor, cum hujusmodi amor non 
possit aliquas circa corpus alterationes facere nisi imagine mediante. 
Quod etiam ibi non fuerit passum sic passivo** aptum natum apparet, 
quoniam quod partes alicujus totius ab invicem separentur, hoc est 
contra inclinationem naturalem totius et partium ejus, cum naturaliter 
una pars nec variatur®® alteri inclinetur. 


Non potest etiam dici quod modus quo illa impressio est*® facta 
fuerit naturalis. Quod enim tam subito in tam diversis corporis parti- 
bus tam diversae et difformes figurae factae sunt, modo naturali non 
possibilis est. 


Praeterea, constat quod in Christo fuit multo fortior et vehementior 
imaginatio propriorum Stigmatum quam fuerit in beato Francisco; ergo. 
si propter vehementiam imaginationis hujusmodi impressio sacrorum 
Stigmatum fuit facta naturaliter in beato Francisco, multo magis debuit 
fieri in Christo antequam in cruce poneretur; quod falsum [est]. 
Probo assumptum: constat enim quod in Christo omnes vires tam 
sensitivae quam intellectivae erant vivaciores quam fuerint in aliqua 
creatura. Constat etiam quod ipse mortem vehementissime imaginaba- 
tur. Unde dicitur a quibusdam quod sudor sanguinis erat in Ipso ex 
vehementia passionis imaginationis, et ideo Ipse! dicebat: Pater, si 
possibile est, transfer calicem etc. 


Praeterea, non minus intense*! et dolorose Virgo Maria imaginabatur 
plagas Christi quam beatus Franciscus, nec tamen in ipsa fuerunt hujus- 
modi impressa Stigmata; ergo nec in beato Francisco fuerunt impressa 
propter vehementiam imaginationis, sed miraculose. Prima propositio 


36. corr. in mg. 37. fuasset ms. 
38. passio (?) ms. 39. sic in ms. Videtur esse omissio. 
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patet, tum quia Virgo Maria cernebatur seu contemplatur principal- 
iter*, constat autem quod intensius potest imaginari praesens quam 
absens; tum quia de ea dictum fuit quod ejus animam doloris gladius 
pertransiret 1; tum quia secundum omnes sanctos majus martyrium 
Virgo Maria sustinuit in morte Christi quam sustinuerit aliquis martyr. 
Corpus etiam tam Christi quam Virginis Matris multo tenerius ac 
delicatius, et per consequens ad recipiendum** quascumque impressiones 
magis dispositum erat incomparabiliter quam corpus beati Francisci. 


Praeterea, constat quod Paulus et alii Apostoli ferventissime imaginati 
fuerunt plagas Christi. Unde Paulus* dicebat: mihi autem absit glori- 
ari etc., et clarum est quod in nullo ipsorum fuerunt impressa. 


Praeterea, posito** quod ista impressa fuerint per naturam, quaero 
tunc: quomodo*® tanto tempore fuerint conservata? Constat enim 
quod caro viva naturaliter crescit; ergo, cum in eadem quantitate in qua 
in ipso impressa fuerint conservata multo tempore usque ad mortem 
fuerint, tamen ipse non continue et semper Christi passionem imagina- 
tus fuerit. Relinquitur quod non naturaliter sed miraculose fieri habuit 


Secunda** [conclusio] est, quod congruum fuerit beatum Franciscum 
Christi Stigmatibus insigniri. Haec potest persuaderi: 


Primo sic: miles aliquando aliquis per aliquam singularem*’ strenuita- 
tem meretur armis sui domini insigniri, sed in*® militia Christianae 
religionis beatus Franciscus fuit extrenuus miles, ergo etc. 


Secundo sic: vexillarius deputatus ab aliquo domino debet ejus 
insignia*® portare, sed beatus Franciscus fuit a Christo specialiter de- 
putatus; ergo etc. 


Tertio sic: congruum est ut legatus Summi Pontificis authenticus 
reddatur per bullam eidem patentem, sed beatus Franciscus fuit Christi 
legatus: ergo etc. 


Quarto sic: dux venerabilis alicujus exercitus debet habere insignia 
veneranda, sed beatus Franciscus fuit dux venerabilis exercitus Chris- 
tianae militiae: ergo etc. 


Quinto sic: congruit divinam bonitatem, perfectionem, et sanctitatem 
alicujus aliquo exteriori signo declarare seu pandere, sed Franciscus fuit 
Christi Passioni devotissimus; ergo etc. 


mg. 43. corr. in mg. 
ponatur ms. 45. quando ms. 
secundum ms. 47. singularitatem (?) ms. 
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Sexto sic: congruit amato seipsum communicare amanti, sed Francis- 
cus ferventissime dilexit Christum; ergo etc. Sed non se potuit sibi 
magis seu modo singulario communicare; ergo etc. 


Haec omnes rationes habentur ex vita sua}. 


Tertia conclusio est, quod solus Franciscus habuit hujusmodi Stig- 
mata. Haec patet, nam in talibus soli Romanae Ecclesiae est creden- 
dum; sed Romana Ecclesia nullum alium dicit Stigmata habuisse; 
ergo etc. 


Praeterea, hanc probat communis fidelium opinio et miraculose 
assertio. 


Quarta conclusio: Asserere®® beatum Franciscum non habuisse Stig- 
mata est haereticum. Haec patet, quia asserere®! aliquid contra deter- 
minationem Ecclesiae est haereticum; ergo etc. 


{III. Osyecriones] 


Quantum ad tertium articulum arguitur primo, quod dictus Fran- 
ciscus potuit habere Stigmata per naturam. Primo sic: Avicenna™ 
enim VIII De animalibus, capitulo ultimo™ de moribus animalium, dixit 
quod “gallina quando vincit gallum in pugna erigit quasi esset gallus, 
et aliquando nascitur ei cornu in crure quasi gallo®*: et hic percipi 
potest oboedientia naturalis materiae cogitationibus animae.” 


Praeterea, VI Naturalium®, P. IV, c. 4°4, dicit sic: “nos autem dici- 
mus ad summam quod ex [anima solet contingere in materia corporali 
permutatio complexionis quae acquiritur sine actione et] passione 
corporali ita®> quod calor accidit non ex calido et frigiditas non ex 
frigido. Cum enim imaginatur®* anima aliquam imaginationem et cor- 
roboratur in ea statim materia corporalis™ recipit formam habentem 
comparationem ad illam.” Haec iste. 


Praeterea, eodem capitulo dicit sic: “imaginatio enim est ex hoc 
quod apprehensio non est de passionibus quas habet corpus principali- 
ter quamvis postea ex imaginatione accidat extendi®® aliquod mem- 
brum.” 


Praeterea, Augustinus ° XI De trini., c. 4, dicit sic: “Tantum®® habet 
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virium anima in corpus suum, et tantum® valet ad indumenti qualitatem 
vertendam atque mutandam, quomodo® [homo] afficiatur®? indutus, 
qui cohaeret indumento suo. Ex eodem genere affectionis et illud est, 
quod in somnis per imagines illudimur” etc. 


Praeterea ad idem arguitur, quia haec est propria ratio amoris, vide- 
licet quod transformet amantem in amatum,; ergo tantus® et ita in- 
tensus Christi amor potuit esse in beato Francisco quod iste trans- 
formavit ipsum in Christum amatum. 


Praeterea, Apostolus ® ad Galatas, ultimo capitulo: Ego autem Stig- 


mata Domini Jesu in corpore meo porto; non ergo solus beatus Fran- 
ciscus habuit. 


Praeterea, domina Helena, ut dicitur, habuit Stigmata etiam cum 
[lacuna], ut a quibusdam trufatoribus depingitur; ergo non solus beatus 
Franciscus. 


[Ap OsyeEcrTIonEs] 


Ad ista. Ad primum de illo dicto Avicennae dico, quod illud non 
probatur nec etiam rationabile videtur quod imaginatio in corpore 
tantam vim habeat. Cum enim effectus naturalis quicumque ex causis 
similibus possit provenire, unde ergo hoc est quod cum videamus 
frequenter gallinam contra gallum pugnare et ipsum aliquando devin- 
cere, quod numauam hoc quod ipse Avicenna narrat vidimus accidere? 
Vel si illud dictum Avicennae est verum, potest dici quod adhuc non 
est simile de excrescentia hujus partis unius et uniformitatem(>)* 
habentis, et de tam diversis plagis diversarum partium corporis tantam- 
que in ipsius corporis partibus deformitatem habentibus. 


Ad aliud dictum Avicennae dico, quod Avicenna per illud non in- 
telligitur nisi quod imaginatio potest aliquam alterationem et varia- 


tionem in humoribus facere. Quod concedo, sed ex hoc nihil contra 
nropositum. 


Ad tertium dictum eiusdem® patet per idem. Tlud enim est verum 
in materia de qua ipse loquitur. puta in humoribus. Concedo etiam 
quod imaginatio bene potest movere aliquod corpus localiter ut manum 
vel pedem. sed hoc nihil ad hoc. 


Ad dictum Augustini dico, quod Augustinus loquitur de dominio 
auod habet imaginatio in seminis decisione et in humoribus, sicut patet 
ibi per antecedentia et sequentia. 


6N. tamen ms. 41. quondo ms. 
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Ad aliud, quando arguitur quod amor transformat etc., dico, quod 
verum est mentaliter non autem corporaliter. Unde bene verum est, 
quod intensissimus amor Christi quem beatus Franciscus habuit, trans- 
formavit ipsum in Christum mentaliter etiam ante impressionem sacro- 
rum Stigmatum, non autem corporaliter eo modo quo fuit per ipsa 
sacratissima Stigmata transformatus; vel® tantum dispositive disposi- 
tione, non necessitate sed tantum de congruo. 


Ad illud Pauli dicitur quod id secundum Glossam 4, intelligitur non 
de istis Stigmatibus. Constat enim quod Ecclesia hujusmodi sibi non 
attribuit, quod tamen absque dubio faceret si ipsa in suo corpore 
habuisset. Intelligitur ergo non de Stigmatibus saepedictis, sed de 
operibus Christo confectibus. Unde Stigmata in corpore meo porto, 
hoc est, “opera Christo conformia et afflictiones Crucis Christi in 
affectione habeo.” Et hoc est quod dicit Glossa. 


Gaupens FE. Monan, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
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MISCELLANEA 
A MILESTONE OF RESEARCH IN SCHOLASTICISM 


T IS WITH deep satisfaction that we announce the suc- 
cessful completion of the edition of the Summa Fratris 
Alexandri. While the first three volumes of this monu- 

mental Summa appeared in comparatively rapid succession— 
Volume I or the first book was published in 1924, Volume II or 
the first part of the second book in 1928, Volume III or the second 
part of the second book in 1930—the learned world had to wait 
for about eighteen years to see the publication of Volume IV, the 
third book, which has come from the press this year. This retar- 
dation was due to circumstances and causes, which it is hard to 
say whether one should regret or welcome. 


It is well-known that with the appearance of the second 
volume, and especially after the publication of the third volume, 
an ever increasing criticism started, which finally became almost 


as adverse and severe as the original welcome of the first volume 
was enthusiastic and positive. There is no need to inform our 
readers of the strange things which have happened during this 
period of criticism, since the history of the problem of the Summa 
Theologica of Alexander of Hales has been told by Fr. Victorin 
Doucet in Franciscan Studies (VII (1947) March and Septem- 
ber). In any case, the eighteer. years since the publication of 
the third volume have not been leasant for the editors of 
Quaracchi. It almost became fashi:: -ble, and was considered by 
some scholars and students a sign of scientific maturity, to cast 
doubt on the early date of the Summa. We do not intzad to say 
that all of this criticism has been futile. However, lighthearted 
interpretation of documents and superficial information about the 
pertinent historical facts, or even ignorance of them, went hand 
in hand with many a serious endeavor to get at the bottom of the 
problem by studying the scholastics who were either contem- 
porary to or immediately preceded Alexander’s academic career. 
All this has created such a confused picture that it appeared almost 
impossible to solve the intricate problem of the Summa. 
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This confusion, it can be said, is at last finished with the 
publication of the fourth volume, and, especially, with the publi- 
cation of the Prolegomena. As usually happens in such contro- 
versies, neither party is completely right. Nevertheless, apart 
from a few bruises, it seems that the editors of Quaracchi have 
come out of this ordeal comparatively safe. 


The fourth volume, which could easily have been broken up 
into three spectacular tomes, contains two main parts. The 
second part, containing the third book of the Summa, completes 
what should be called the Summa Fratris Alexandri, and not, as 
the editors did at the beginning, the Summa Theologica Alexandri 
Halensis. The rest, a large fragment of the fourth book, defi- 
nitely does not belong to the original Summa Fratris Alexandri 
as it was left when Alexander died. 


The first part, and we dare say the most important part of the 
whole edition, contains the Prolegomena not only to the third 
book, but to the two preceding books as well. The effect of these 
Prolegomena could be aptly compared to the refreshing clearing 
of the air after a thunderstorm. There is thunder in them, as well 
as lightning. The Commission of Alexander of Hales, at the 
famous center of Franciscan research at Quaracchi, had been 
under pressure both from without and within. The silence, 
maintained for a long time, has partly been misunderstood as a 
tacit admission of all the criticism leveled against the first three 
volumes. Now, the Commission has assumed the role of the 
judge of its judges. The judgment is fair, sober, and just, though 
sometimes severe, yet with reason. 


There are 400 odd pages of Prolegomena, in folio size, printed 
in two columns. They are an astonishing monument of literary 
criticism. The responsibility for this work has been expressly 
assumed by Fr. Victorin Doucet, O.F.M., contrary to the custom 
of Quaracchi, at least in so far as the monumental editions are 
concerned. Of course, this does not mean that everything written 
in the Prolegomena is due only to the labor of Fr. Victorin 
Doucet. On the contrary, as he himself does not fail to mention, 
the rather startling and decisive discovery of Alexander’s Com- 
mentary on the Sentences has to be credited to the joint research 
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of Fr. Victorin and Frangois Henquinet, to whom the history of 
the scholasticism of the first part of the thirteenth century is 
indebted for many a solid and important contribution. However, 
Fr. Victorin, the present prefect of the Alexander Commission, 
has presented us with this classical synthesis of their joint labor, 
and he has signed it with his name, in order that the responsi- 
bility should not be hidden behind an easy anonymity. 


The Prolegomena are divided into two quite unequal parts. 
The first deals with the text itself, and mainly with its critical 
value. The second is devoted to the problem of the Summa 
Fratris Alexandri. The first, and by far the shorter part (pp. 
XV-LVIII), contains a critical re-examination of the entire edi- 
tion. The author regrets a few minor details, but defends the 
divisions and especially the value of the text with good reasons. 
We notice that the text itself is a safe one. 


The second part is of the greatest interest. It deals first with 
the history of the problem of the Summa. With this particular 


part, the readers of Franciscan Studies are acquainted, since it was 
published here in an English translation, which, however, had to 
omit many of the valuable footnotes. The other part deals with 
the composition of the Summa. This vast inquiry, a real anatomy 
of the Summa, represents a minute search for all the elements 
which entered the structure of the Suma, and contains an 
analysis of the actual construction (from pp. LXXXI-CCCXXX- 
VIII). In fact, this part is a model critical analysis of a medieval 
text. Every quotation is studied, and all the sources, both explicit 
and implicit, of the Summa are investigated in a manner which is 
unequaled for any of the works of the great scholastics. Not only 
the common sources for the scholastics such as the Greek and 
Arabian philosophers, the Greek and Latin Fathers, and the theo- 
logical writers to the beginning of the thirteenth century have 
been carefully studied and utilized for a solution of the problem 
of the Summa, but also the sources tacitly used by the Summa 
such as Alexander’s Commentary on the Sentences and the 
Quaestiones which date back to both periods, before and after he 
became a friar; the works of John of Rupella, Gerric of St. 
Quentin, Odo Rigaldi, Saint Albert the Great, Odo of Rosny, 
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William of Melitona, Richard Rufus, Guido de Elemosyna, and 
quite a number of Quaestiones and Commentarii of unknown au- 
thors. Chapter by chapter, all three books have been confronted 
with these writings, and the sources have been ascertained to a great 
extent. The painstaking, tedious labor invested in these careful 
analyses has certainly not been in vain, but has yielded manifold 
fruit. 
Let us select a few of them. 


There are more than 100 quotations of Aristotelian works found 
in the Summa. None of these can be traced to any translation 
which is definitely later than 1245, if we except, of course, a 
few text-additions which will be mentioned later. Hence, from 
the quotations alone, we can draw the probable conclusion that 
the Summa was written before 1245. Besides dating the Summa, 
the surprisingly great number of quotations from Aristotle also 
proves that scholasticism can hardly be said to have started with 
an Augustinian philosophy, if an Augustinian philosophy has ever 
existed as a system, which we thoroughly doubt. The author of 
the Prolegomena rightly maintains that this early Franciscan work 
gives preference to Aristotle over Avicenna. There is an Aristo- 
telianism in the Summa which goes hand in hand with Augustin- 
ianism, although we would rather say that there is a definite trend 
of Aristotelianism, still blended with Arabian philosophy, which 
goes side by side with the traditional and mainly Augustinian 
theology. We must get used to the fact that there were only 
Augustinian elements of philosophy in medieval scholasticism, and 
that many of them could be attributed with some ease to Arabian 
sources; for instance, the doctrine on spiritual matter and the 
theory of illumination. 


It could, furthermore, be established beyond any reasonable 
doubt that all the sources used for the composition of the Summa 
are prior to 1245, and also that the Summa was compiled prin- 
cipally from the writings of Alexander and Rupella. This state- 
ment is true for the Summa Fratris Alexandri, not, however, for 
the entire work as it was handed down to us since the second 
half of the thirteenth century. For what has been handed down 
to us as the Summa Theologica of Alexander of Hales contains 
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additions in the older editions: thus, in the first book, Tom. I, n. 
333, ad 2-5, and especially nn. 514-518; furthermore, in the second 
book, Tom. II, nn. 427-523 (De corpore coniuncto); finally, the 
whole fragment of the fourth book does not belong to the Summa 
as it was left by Alexander and his collaborators, and as it existed 


in 1245. The latter two additions aidan go back to William of 
Melitona and his staff. 


It can also be safely stated that the composition and compilation 
of the Summa have been executed by several redactors, at least 
two, who can be distinguished by their preferred formulas as 
Considerans and Inquirens. The latter is the principal compiler 
of the first and third book; the former of the second book. Thus, 
the Prolegomena endorse the findings of serious scholars, as Pelster 
and others, though they are very cautious in definitively identify- 
ing the Imquirens with Rupella, or the Inquirens with Alexander. 
However, there is a certain probability in favor of it. Hence, 
it seems that Alexander had at least a directive part in the compo- 
sition of the Summa. 


What can be said, then, about the authenticity of the Summa? 
Can it be said to be authentic; that is, can it be said to have been 
written by Alexander? Definitely not in this sense, for there is 
a strong probability in favor of the assumption that the actual 
work of composition was done by Alexander’s collaborator or 
collaborators. However, there is an equally strong probability 
in favor of the assumption that this work of composition and 
compilation was done under the direction of Alexander, using 
material principally from Alexander. 


Hence, Fr. Victorin arrives at this certainly cautious conclusion: 


Quapropter, omnibus consideratis atque perpensis, nos ita con- 
cludendum esse censemus, ut nempe dicatur quod ipse Alexander 
quodammodo Summam fecit, sed collaborantibus aliis et maxime 
Ioanne de Rupella; vel, ut verbis utamur Baconis: “quam ipse 
non fecit” solus, sed alii cum eo aut magis eo; item, ex propriis 
maxime scriptis, sed etiam ex alienis. Unde et ihineice et hale- 
siana Summa quodammodo dici potest, non autem simpliciter, nisi 
forte quoad Librum II. (p. CCCLXIX). 


This is the final position regarding the authenticity of the 
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Summa. Father Victorin has reached it not on the basis of 
hurried, easy generalizations or inferences, but on the basis of 
exterior as well as interior criteria, gathered with utmost critical 
care. As he tells us himself, he started his work with a strong 
prejudice against the authenticity of the Summa; he has gradually 
arrived at this certainly sound position. 


We sincerely congratulate the Prefect and the members of the 
Alexander of Hales Commission for this monumental work. In 
the future, no one doing serious work in the field of scholasticism 
of the first half of the thirteenth century can afford to ignore 
these Prolegomena. The unpretentious workshop of high class 
research in the countryside near Florence has once more produced 
a work for the glory of God in presenting the theologian with 
a classical work on the science of God. Again, this time through 
his brethren in Quaracchi, Alexander has “labored to compose a 
Summa about theological questions more useful indeed than 
lengthy, which will certainly be advantageously of service to the 
progress of those wishing to study in the Law of the Lord, and in 


which ranks of irrefragible sentences are arranged to crush the 
obstinacy of contentious falsehood with the weight of truth.” 
(Pope Alexander IV) 


However, not only for the Church and her holy science will 
the completion of this work be of great service and glory. The 
Franciscan Order cannot but join with great joy its successful 
scholars in its beloved Quaracchi. What was once said by Roger 
Bacon about Alexander in regard to his entering the Order of 
Friars Minor, can be said, mutatis mutandis, at the occasion of the 
appearance of the Summa of this same Frater Alexander: Fuit 
Ordo minor neglectus a mundo illis temporibus, et ille aedivicavit 
mundum et ordinem exaltavit. Ex suo ingressu fratres et ali 
exaltaverunt in caelum... 


PuiLorHeus Boruner, O.F.M. 


The Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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Ecce Agnus Dei! A Philological and Exegetical Approach to Jobn 
1:29, 36. By Eric E. May, O.F.M. Cap. The Catholic University 
of America Studies in Sacred Theology [Second Series], 5. Wash- 
ington: The Catholic University ot America Press, 1947. Pp. 
xiv, 177. 


It is the purpose of the author to investigate and establish the mean- 
ing intended by John the Baptist in designating Jesus, Agnus Dei, in 
John 1:29, and again in John 1:36. Quite logically, he first deter- 
mines the correct reading of the text, a matter of no particular dif- 
ficulty, since there is no important textual problem. He resumes his 
study of the sacred text, now from a philological viewpoint, discuss- 
ing the meanings, possible and actual, of the inspired words used. 
The main part of the dissertation is devoted to an exposition and 
criticism of all the theories advanced concerning the origin and mean- 
ing of the title, “Lamb of God.” The author’s conclusions (p. 92) 
are that this title must be traced back to Is. 53; that the Baptist was 
fully aware of Jesus’ messianic mission and divine nature, as well as 
of His future sacrificial death for the sins of mankind; that He 
deliberately chose the language of Isaias to bear such testimony to the 
people and to His disciples, though He realized He would not be 
fully understood. The author submits a vast bibliography, along 
with indices of scriptural references, authors cited, and matter treated. 
One may not agree with Fr. May’s conclusions, but he will have to 
acknowledge that the author has investigated the problem thoroughly, 
and has presented it to his readers in a scholarly manner. 


Nevertheless, it is the opinion of the reviewer that there are several 
lapses by the author; he wishes to call attention to the following: 


1) The author’s explanation (pp. 137f) of the discrepancy between 
John 1:31, 33 and Matthew 3:14 appears weak. May would have 
his readers agree that, before the baptism of Jesus, the Baptist was 
most probably acquainted with the identity of the Messiah, but that 
this was a private, personal knowledge, so that he could well have 
disclaimed (in John): “I did not know him”-i. e., officially. Such 
subtlety is inconsistent with the forthright character of the Baptist. 


2) The author is inconsistent in determining the traditional exegesis 
of the title “Lamb of God.” Thus (p. 39), he indicates that the tradi- 
tional view sees in John a reference to a piacular victim (“... 
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Catholics and many conservative Protestants continued to hold the 
traditional view which sees in John 1:29 reference to a piacular vic- 
tim”). Yet below (pp. 63f), he acknowledges: “Obviously there is 
no question here of civine apostolic tradition . . . rather merely ec- 
clesiastic tradition Only with some difficulty could one adduce 
a solidly traditional argument for any of the theories of our Johannine 
text.... Whether Lagrange’s contention that the expiatory under- 
standing of John 1:29 is not traditional happens to be justified or can- 
not remain a moot question.” 


3) By far the most serious defect encountered in the dissertation 
is the failure of the author to consider seriously the possibility that 
ho airon is a distinct title, having no direct bearing on the meaning of 
ho amnos. in other words, it is entirely possible that in v. 29 there are 
two distinct titles, messianic if you will, neither of which contributes 
directly to the meaning of the other. This possibility grows to 
probability when we note that in the Vulgate (though not in all 
codices) a second ecce appears before qui tollit: “Ecce agnus Dei! 
Ecce qui tollit peccatum mundi,” and that in his second testimony 
identifying Jesus as the Lamb of God (v. 36) the Baptist omits en- 
tirely reference to sin. It is clear, then, that arguments drawn from 
the presumed interrelation between ammnos and ho airon lose their force. 


ANTONINE DEGUGLIELMO, O.F.M. 
Mt. Alvernia Seminary, 


Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 


Manual of Missionary Action. By Joseph Etienne Champagne, O.M.I. 
Translated from the French into English by Roy L. Laberge. 
With a foreword of Cardinal Villeneuve, Archbishop of Quebec. 
Ottawa, Ont.: University of Ottawa Press, 1948. Pp. 748. $6.00. 


Since the number of English books on missiology is still very limited, 
any new publication in this field will be a welcome addition. Father 
Champagne’s Manual of Missionary Action will certainly be welcomed 
by all friends of the missions. Originally written in French, it has 
been made accessible to English-speaking readers through the transla- 
tion of Roy L. Laberge. It is, as Father Champagne himself explains, 
not meant to be a manual of general mission science, but rather a 
treatment of selected questions of special interest to the seminarian and 
the pastor of souls. In fact, the choice and the arrangement of the 
subject matter was largely dependent upon the ideas of the Canadian 
National Council of the Missionary Union of the Clergy. 


The book is divided into four parts. Its first part investigates the 
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notion of missions, surveys the actual mission field of the Church 
(missiography), explains the missionary organization of the Church, 
adds a chapter on the great non-Christian religions, and concludes with 
a short history of the missions in general and those in Canada in par- 
ticular. The second part, dealing with the theological foundations 
of the mission apostolate, discusses the basis of our missionary efforts 
not only in Scripture and the teachings of the Fathers, but also in 
the light of the great dogmas of the Church. The third part deals 
with missionary co-operation and missionary vocation. The word 
“missionary co-operation” is, as it seems, originally an Italian expres- 
sion and stands for our “mission aid.” However, its meaning in- 
cluded not only monetary aid to the missions, but also work and 
prayer. Various mission aid societies, pontifical and non-pontifical, 
are also enumerated and described. The final chapter on missionary 
vocation ably discusses the need for missionary vocations, and the 
qualifications of a missioner. The fourth and final part is devoted to 
the apostolate to those who call themselves Christians, but are sep- 
arated from the Church through schism or heresy. On more than 
200 pages, the author discusses such questions as the position of dis- 
senters with regard to the Church and salvation, the motives for work- 
ing for the conversion of our separated brethren, requirements of the 
priest working in this field, religious doctrines of Protestantism, ac- 
cusations and objections against the Church, types of converts, the 
task of the priest and the layman in this apostolate, the instruction of 
Protestants and their reception into the Church, and, finally, the mis- 
sionary efforts of Protestants in non-Christian lands. 


The work includes a wealth of information, and is especially valu- 
able for its many pertinent mission texts from the Scriptures, the 
Fathers, and Papal documents. Moreover, every chapter has an ex- 
tensive bibliography so that the interested reader can easily go deeper 
into a problem which the book itself treats only briefly. 


Since the book was first written in French, it is understandable that 
much literature is in that language; English literature is also generously 
given, although one misses reference to works like the Missionary 
Academia Series published by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith of which many issues are up-to-date studies and of distinct 
value. 


The English version of Father Champagne’s book is, in general, 
clear and readable; yet, we wish that the translator had given the 
English version of proper names instead of retaining the French (e. g. 
St. Ansgar for St. Anschaire). This is especially desirable with 
Chinese proper names for which the widely accepted Wade system of 
romanization should have been used. How can a priest or seminarian 
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know that Hio-king is the same as the Hsiao-ching, or Book of Filial 
Piety, of which he might have heard in his college days? Or that the 
Chou-king is identical with the ancient Shu-ching, or Book of History? 
The spelling of Chen-king (p. 84) for Shih-ching, or Book of Poetry, 
is obviously erroneous. 


On page 86, the author claims that the “Lord of Heaven” is to the 
Chinese Confucianist “what Manitou is to the American Indian, and 
the Supreme Being to the Blacks of Africa.” Actually, Confucianism 
does not know the term “Lord of Heaven.” It speaks only of T’ien 
(Heaven) and Shang-ti (Lord on High). The word “Lord of Heaven” 
was first used in Buddhist books for one of Buddhism’s minor gods, 
but it has become widely known only through the Catholic Church 
which accepted this term for the Christian God, and published it as 
such. The chief reason why the Church chose “Lord of Heaven” is 
the largely impersonal character of “T’ien,” especially in modern 
times. 


These critical remarks should not, however, obscure the real value 
of the book. The author has admirably succeeded in packing a great 
mass of material into a single volume. We welcome the book, and 
believe that it will find its way into many a seminary as a textbook 
on missiology. 


Bernwarp H. Wittexe, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Twenty-four American Cardinals. By Brendan A. Finn. Boston: 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1947. Pp. 475. 


This volume will arouse the curiosity of those readers who have 
some acquaintance with the Church’s history in our country, for their 
reading will have brought them in touch with only the eleven Cardi- 
nals who were Ordinaries in the United States at the time of their 
elevation. The author extends the list by including: those who served 
as Bishops in the United States before their elevation but no longer 
held that position when they became Cardinals; those who were at 
one time representatives of the Holy Father in our country; those 
who served as Auditors of the Apostolic Delegation in Washington. 
and also those who had some other position in the United States be- 
fore their elevation. It is not easy to understand how all of these can 
be termed American Cardinals. If, however, that view is taken, we 
may wonder why others were not included, even our present Holy 
Father as Cardinal Pacelli. Franciscan seaders will find three mem- 
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bers of the First Order noted in the list. Cardinal Falconio of the 
Friars Minor is fittingly assigned because he was a naturalized citizen, 
and was active in various fields of American ecclesiastical interest be- 
fore his elevation. If we accept the author’s view on what constitutes 
an American Cardinal, the name of the Capuchin Cardinal Persico is 
fittingly placed in the book, for he was the fourth Ordinary of the 
Diocese of Savannah. But to include the Capuchin Cardinal Vives y 
Tuto seems very tenuous when we consider that he, while still a cleric 
in studies, was in this country only a few months. 


We can concede to the author the credit of having undertaken 
extensive correspondence in preparation for these twenty-four bio- 
graphical sketches, as is testified by his own word, the lengthy list of 
collaborators, and the photograph of each Cardinal represented. The 
historian may lose confidence, however, in the reliability of the 
author’s interpretations when he finds them deeply tinged with 
eulogy. He may also wonder why the author withholds the citation 
of references, particularly, for the direct quotations, unless the copy- 
right law demands them. The present reviewer was interested in the 
sketch of Cardinal Persico’s life, having many references on hand, but 
he was sorely disappointed on discovering that it was no more than a 
quite exact condensation of Father Donald Shearer’s study on the same 
subject, including the author’s direct quotations, yet without any 
references to the sources he quotes so painstakingly nor with even the 
mention of the author’s name. Such procedure will not produce in 
the historian confidence in Mr. Finn’s other sketches. This is most 
unfortunate, for with a little added effort, the author could have made 
his volume a most valuable contribution to the history of the Church 
in the United States. 


TueoporE Roemer, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Lawrence College, 
Mount Calvary, Wisconsin. 


The Nature and Unity of Metaphysics. By Rev. George M. Buckley, 
M.M. (Catholic University of American Philosophical Studies, 
vol. XCV). Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1946. Pp. xv, 261. 


In this doctrinal dissertation, Father Buckley has set himself the 
ambitious task of establishing the nature of metaphysics as a unified 
science. In view of the fact that so many of the Neo-Scholastics, if 
one may judge from their philosophical textbooks, have fallen heir to 
the Wolfian atomization of metaphysics, it is refreshing to find a work 
like that of Father Buckley, which recognizes the need of a unified 
discipline. 
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Recognizing that “in no place does Aquinas expressly show how 
the parts of metaphysics form one unified science,” (p. xii) Father 
Buckley essays to reveal what is implicit in the system of St. Thomas. 
He analyzes Aquinas’ conception of an ideal science, essentially that 
of Aristotle, and then attempts to apply this notion to the various 
metaphysical conceptions and doctrines of the Saint. Despite its 
noble aim, however, Father Buckley’s study has not a few serious 
defects. 


The author takes for granted that metaphysics is a science in the 
strict sense, as defined by St. Thomas in his commentary on the 
Posterior Analytics of Aristotle. Aquinas, he tells us, took the meta- 
physics of Aristotle “to represent one unified system of thought 
whether or not he personally adhered to the opinion that they are 
one unified composition.” (p. xi). 


Beyond the passing reference to Jaeger’s study, the author shows 
no sign that he is aware of the historical controversy over the nature 
of Aristotle’s metaphysics among his followers. The disagreement of 
Avicenna and Averroes, for instance, regarding the subject of meta- 
physics is based to a great extent on the difficulty of applying the 


strict notion of a propter quid science to the metaphysical speculations 
of the Stagirite. 


Father Buckley’s discussion of the nature of science should have 
been prefaced by a few clear-cut distinctions and definitions regarding 
the several senses in which the scholastics commonly used the term 
scientia. In reading the opening chapter, one gets the impression that 
Father Buckley himself does not have too clear an idea of just wherein 
the formal character of scientia as a body of knowledge consists. In 
fact, his definition of science as “demonstrative knowledge” would 
seem to indicate that he has missed the essential character of scientia. 
It is not simply demonstrative, but demonstrated knowledge. In other 
words, whether we consider scientia as a single conclusion (scientific 
knowledge) or a body of such conclusions (science), that which is 
formally the scientia is the conclusion or conclusions, not the prin- 
ciples. The latter are what St. Thomas calls “semina scientiarum” for 
they contain the science only virtually. Hence, he writes: “proprie 
scibilia dicuntur conclusiones demonstrationis.” (Post. Analy. 1, 10); 
“scientia accipitur prout est demonstratio effectus.” (ib. 41); or that 


it is the “habitus conclusionum, qui dicitur scientia.” (Sum. th. I, Il, 
53,1). 


As Father Buckley points out, St. Thomas, following Aristotle, 
declares that a science as a unified or organized body or truths com- 
prises a subject genus, principles, and attributes. Further, the meta- 
physician has to consider the notions of subject and its attributes, and 
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indirectly to defend the first principles (since there is no higher science 
in which they are established or defended). But it should be noted 
that the analysis of concepts, and the indirect establishment of the 
principles is not the essential task of the science. This is preliminary, so 
to speak. The formal character of scientia, as Aristotle understood it. 
arises from the fact that we have propositions which are known in 
virtue of some antecedent cause or reason. The knowledge of the 
principles is not yet the science; the latter is what can be inferred 
from these principles. To put it briefly: if being is the subject genus 
of metaphysics and unum, verum, bonum, etc., are the attributes or 
passiones to be demonstrated of the subject, then such propositions as 
omne ens est verum, omne ens est bonum, etc., should be conclusions, 
and should form the body of the science. It is rather strange, then, 
to find Father Buckley referring to these as principles, and, conse- 
quently, as causes of the formal science rather than the science itself. 
Furthermore, such principles are regarded as self-evident or analytical 
propositions, and, therefore, should pertain to intellectus rather than to 
scientia, which is the habitus conclusionum. Hence, we are somewhat 
at a loss to understand what the author means by “gradual scientific 
progression.” The value of this work, as the reviewer sees it, is rather 
to make one aware of the problems involved in unifying metaphysics 
than to provide a positive solution. 


Attan B. Wotter, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Institute, 


St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


La Logique de Théophraste. By 1. M. Bochenski, O. P. (Collectanea 
Friburgensia. Publications de l’Université de Fribourg en Suisse. 
Nouvelle Serie. Fasc. XXXII). Fribourg en Suisse: Librarie de 
PUniversité, 1947. Pp. 138. 


A careful reading of this brilliant study on the Logic of Theophrast 
has once more convinced the reviewer that the true history of Logic 
has still to be written. Even after the monumental work of Prantl, 
Die Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande (four vols., Leipzig 1855- 
1867, photostatic reprint 1927), the historical development of Logic, 
insofar as real Logic is concerned, is practically unknown. Prantl’s 
work, although it contains a wealth of undigested information in the 
texts quoted as footnotes. very often goes wrong in interpreting the 
sources. It seems that Prantl simnly lacked the necessary logical 
knowledge in order to be able to write a history of Logic. The re- 
viewer is convinced that. at present, a necessary prerequisite for such 
a task is a thorough acquaintance with modern Logic. 
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With few exceptions, really worthwhile studies in the history of 
Logic have been made by scholars versed in modern Logic. Lucasie- 
wicz, in his valuable articles, “Zur Geschichte der Aussagenlogik”, in 
Erkenntnis 5 (1935), pp. 121-124, gave the first and decisive impulse 
in this direction; viz., to utilize this excellent and exact means of 
modern Logic. It was followed by some of his disciples of the Warsaw 
School, including Salamucha and Bochenski, by Scholz and his dis- 
ciple, Becker, and a few other scholars. As the result of their work, 
we are now, at last, beginning to see light where Prantl disgustedly 
found only utter darkness. Though no comprehensive study had yet 
been made, nevertheless, the significance of certain ancient and medie- 
val logicians and the great outlines of the true history of ancient and 
medieval Logic are taking shape. In any case, the rehabilitation of 
the Logic of the Stoics and the Logic of the fourteenth century schol- 
asticism can be considered to be an accomplished fact. 


In the present study, Father Bochenski, O. P., a disciple of Lukasie- 
wicz, adds another important publication to his previous ones in the 
history of Logic. This time it is devoted to Theophrast, the im- 
mediate successor of Aristotle. Of his works, only small fragments 
of varying degrees of authenticity have been handed down to us 
through the works of other ancient logicians. Yet, it is surprising how 
much information could be drawn from these scanty sources. Fr. 
Bochenski has delved into the matter with such a philological and 
historical thoroughness and with such a logical acumen that this study 
is at the same time a model of philosophical and logical research. 


The author deals first with the sources; that is, with fragments found 
in the work of other ancient writers. He then establishes the number 
and titles of Theophrast’s logical works. After having secured in this 
manner the textual basis for his study, the author goes on to discuss 
their content under the headings: The Tract on Affirmation, As- 
sertoric Syllogistics, The Logic of Modality, and the Hypothetical 
Svllogisms. A short discussion of fragments from other writings, gen- 
eral conclusions, and four analytical indices (of names, of texts or 
technical Greek terms, and of logical theses), complete the work. 


Of the many important and interesting results obtained by the 
author, a few may be selected. 


There is strong evidence in favor of the statement that Theophrast’s 
Logic represents Aristotelian Logic at the stage where Aristotle left 
it, unable to incorporate his final insights into the works known to us. 
However, Theophrast had the tendency to systematize, and, likewise, 
to simplify and to develop the final position of Aristotle. The close 
connection between the Logic of Eudemos and Theophrast finds a 
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natural explanation if we assume that both started where their master 
ended. 


Theophrast especially developed the so-called hypothetical syllo- 
gisms, which are usually traced back to Galene. 


Furthermore, Theophrast interpreted the modality possible as re- 
ferring to a proposition of which the contradictory opposite is not 
necessary, but not to a proposition, which in addition, to this charac- 
terization is not necessary. Hence, the contingens ad utrumlibet 


seems to be avoided by Theophrast; at least, there is a strong tendencv 
in this direction. 


According to the author, Theophrast, morevover, had some idea 
about the interpretation of the universal categorical proposition as a 
conditional proposition, as is the custom in modern Logic. We have 
to confess that we need more enlightenment on this point before we 
may be able to follow him not only in his interpretation, as we would 
like to do, but also on the idea of a double quantifier in Theophrast. 


Most interesting are some results which, at the same time, do not 
throw a favorable light on Neo-Scholastic Logic. The rule that the 
conclusion has to follow the weaker part goes back to Theophrast, 
and cannot be called either Aristotelian or Thomistic in an unquali- 
fied sense. The same is true of the theory of Hypothetical syllogisms. 
and the logic of Modalities. To a much greater extent than the author 
expresses in the following lines, one may accurately state: “J. Gredt, 
O.S.B., Elementa Philosophiae Aristotelico-Thomisticae . . .done non 
pas la logique de la modalité Aristotelico-Thomiste, mais bien celle 
de Théophraste.” (p. 127; footnote 354). We believe that the author 
would agree with us when we say (with some exaggeration) that Neo- 
Scholastic Logic is neither new nor scholastic. 


It is further interesting to note that Theophrast prepared the Logic 
of the Stoics, which is at least equal in importance to that of Aristote- 
lian Syllogistics. However, he did not originate but only stimulated, 
the Logic of propositions, developed principally by the Stoics. 


Many more interesting results could be noted. The interested 
reader will find a wealth of information in this masterly study; we 
can rightly call it a classical study in classical Logic. 


PuitoTHEeus BorHnner, O.F.M. 
The Franciscan Institute, 


St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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Bases de Uma Ordem Social. By Guido Gonella. Translated by A. 
J. Rocha. Rio de Janeiro: Editora Vozes, 1947. Pp. 344. 


The Italian original appeared in 1944; it is an enlarged reprint of a 
series of articles published in the Osservatore Romano in 1943. These 
articles represent a sort of commentary on the Papal Christmas mes- 
sage of 1942. The four parts deal with the human person, society, 
the state, and with the family, labor, and property. The text of the 
Christmas message is added as an appendix. 


Part I is divided into six chapters: nature of the person, religious 
dignity, moral dignity, juridical, political, and economic dignity. Part 
II begins with a discussion of the nature of society and goes on to 
consider its divine origin, the common good as the end of society, and 
the relation between the person and the common good. It closes with 
two chapters on the classification of social organizations, and the 
national and international social order. Part III, by far the longest 
of the four, has first a section on the nature, end, and function of the 
state, comprised of chapters on the Christian conception of the state, 
its purpose, the moral aspects, the relation of the state and law, the 
relation of the state and politics, and the relation of the state and 
economics. The second section considers “Individual and State,” as 


well as “Equality and Freedom.” The third section treats of the fol- 
lowing: law, divine, natural, and positive; law, justice, and love; pro- 
tection of the law; the principle of representation. 


The exposition and explanation of the fundamental ideas and many 
additional remarks are clear and helpful. They are, however, in virtue 
of the nature of the text and the problems, hardly to be called “philo- 
sophical.” This brief summary of content has, therefore, to suffice. 


Rupotr ALLERS 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


General Biology and Philosophy of Organism. By Ralph Stayner 
Lillie. Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. 215. 
$3.00. 


It was the late Prof. A. N. Whitehead who wrote: “The status 
of life in Nature is the standing problem of philosophy and of science. 
Indeed it is the central meeting point of all the strains of systematic 
thought, humanistic, naturalistic, philosophic.” 


This same conviction has evidently inspired this interesting and 
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provoking philosophical essay by an eminent physiologist, sponsored 
by the University of Chicago Committee on Publications in Biology 
and Medicine. As Prof. Lillie states in his preface to the work, his 
aims are philosophical, though his method of treatment is empirical. 
Though he realizes that he is opening himself to criticism from both 
the philosopher and biologist to whom his work will either seem too 
empirical or too philosophical, respectively, nevertheless, he insists the 
divorce between science and philosophy is unreal and inimical to the 
interests of truth. The universe is a whole, and the naturalist should 
have “an interest in the whole as well as in the parts.” But when 
the scientist ventures a “Weltanschauung,” it is usually based upon 
the physical rather than the biological sciences. It becomes an over- 
simplication rather than an explanation. The scientist, consequently, 
needs the philosopher’s conception of nature lest he lose sight of the 
proverbial woods in his contemplation of the single trees. Biology, in 
particular, is apt to suffer from excessive analysis. In attempting to 
reduce the organism to a conglomeration of mere physical or chemical 
factors, Biology “misses its aim” for it is essentially a “synthetic 
science,” and “its field extends beyond the mere physics of the 


The living being is not only a physical but a psycho-physical 


entity . . . the problem of the nature and role of the psychical 
in living organisms is as important as the problem of their 
physical constitution. (p. 7). 


As a solution to this problem, Prof. Lillie formulates the following 
thesis. Every organism represents a synthesis of dynamic and static 
factors, but, unlike purely physical systems which are characterized 
by a certain stability or “routine” activity, a living system evinces an 
aspect of “genuine novelty.” All organic evolution, whether genetic 
or individual, represents a break with the past, a step forward to what 
is new. While the natural sciences study the permanent, the regular, 
the recurrent, they must recognize that “individuation, diversity, and 
novelty are F gine facts of nature, as well as stability and regularity.” 
(p. 194). To speak simply of a substratum of energy does not suflice, 
for this is common to the physical as well as the living system. “What 
causes or conditions the departure from routine, the appearance of 
genuine novelty in nature?” 


The key, Prof. Lillie suggests, is to be found in the analysis of our- 
selves, for we are a psychophysical unity. We discover the cause of 
novelty, of creativeness, and of spontaneity in the psychical side of 
our nature. It is our “mind” that enables man to break with the 
past, to progress, and to develop. Mind, and mind alone, explains 
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selection, innovation, and integration, all of which impiy “direction, 
aim, purpose—in a word, the teieologi ws 


All natural acuvities may be classified as either random or directed. 
ihe random activiuies aistripute themiseives in accord with the laws 
of provavulity, ala furnish the Dasis 10r the unlormuty anu stavility 
OL imurganic processes. Nevertheless, such “statistical laws’ Cannot 
account for progressive aiiterentation or the Compiex organization. 
sven syniiesis G1 the more Compiex Chemical Compounds reyuires the 
interi¢erence ana the direction of the Chemust in the iaboratory. Under 
psyChucai guidance, however, “it Decomes possibie for physically stadic 
Orgamizea systems to be built up step by step and ultimately to atta 
almost any uegree of complexity.” .Not only in thew development but 
also in their mamtenance, the psychical factor must iteriere. 


ihis control of the organism Dy the psyciucal principle can caslly 
escape detecuon, for the high aegree Of physical Organization “re- 
quires Only an Occasional Gucctive untervenuon.” ‘Lhe uirective con- 
trol of tne psychic principle, uke the nervous or endocrine system, 
is “localized im spatially Munute regions, where it acts mtermuctently 
and irom which it spreads to larger areas.” (p. 2U)). ‘Lhis goes not 
mean, however, that the “genera: organismuc neid influence” is to be 
iound only in one portion of the organism. Prot. Lie suggests that 
“it is a umilyimg principle and that it pervades all pass of the 
organism Whue tue iatter remams alive. it is a principle of coherence, 
or marmonious activity.” (p. 207). 


rom what has already been said, it is clear that Whitehead’s con- 
cepuon of the umiverse as a living organism has miuenced rot. 
Lunes interpretation Of nature to Nu sMaiu Gegree. Fie tavors a form 
of panpsyciusin “which offers no Conilict wit physical or biological 
science, (p. //) ama imaimtaims that “the psychuicai qualities, so miyuly 
aeveloped in man and higher anumais, are an evolution trom pxop- 
erties and conditions which are general or universal in nature.” (p. 
ly>). Un the other hand, there is much of the “traditional” Aristotuie 
in his conception of the psychomatic relations, the importance ot 


teleology, the relation of the empirical sciences, the philosophy of 
nature, and so forth. 


The Neo-Scholastic will find this work of the eminent physiologist 
both sumulating and provocative, : 


AuLan B. Wottsr, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Institute, 


St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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As Téchnicas de Pesquisa Social. By Francisco de Paula Ferreira. Rio 
de Janeiro: Editora Vozes, 1947. Pp. 160. 


This is a brief study of social methodology, or the procedures of 
social inquiry. It is a volume in the series “Biblioteca de cultura 
Catolica.” The first chapters deal with two men whom the author 
considers the fathers of social science: Le Play, who was born in 1806, 
and de Tourville, who was born in 1842. The latter, particularly, 
was animated by the desire to improve the conditions of those people 
who suffer from a defective social organization, and to apply exact 
observational methods to the study of society. He distinguished 
twenty-five main classes of social facts, and worked out a “universal 
questionnaire” as a basis for all inquiry in social science. He ad- 
vocated monographical studies; e. g., the families of working men. 
Various objections are reviewed and some corrections made; however, 
on the whole, the author feels that Tourville’s ideas still furnish the 
most valuable approach to social studies. The second part contains 
practical suggestions on social inquiry in Brazil, particularly on new 
procedures of statistics, and a chapter on the relations between in- 

uiry and social service, also in view of Brazilian conditions. A short 
bibliography is added. 
Rupotr ALLERs 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The new Will & Baumer Rubrical 
. Sanctuary Light. 


Here is a Sanct RL CANON 
strict greniery 
a, It meets the i CANON eh 
and is more practical cal 
It py the messiness of aad pom 
re is less costly than an all-beeswax 

t. 

A combination of these two Rubrical 
materials was found in the Research 
om age os of the Will & ages ood 

ni ep where, employing over 
ninety-two years of candle “know-how,” 
this completely Rubrical Sanctuary 
Light was devetosid. It meets the re- 
quirements of Canon Law 127? in all 

respects, and will not become 


Printed in U. S. A. 





